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T TERMINALS 90% fewer man-hours are 
eeded for terminal inspection when 
reight trains are mounted on Timken® 
apered roller bearings! 
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Just picture how “Roller Freight” could cut 
your operating costs... all along the line! 























IN THE YARDS “Roller Freight” makes 
more cars available because cars get 
where they’re going faster and spend 


less time in repair shops. 

















N THE ROAD Timken bearings prac- 
ically eliminate “hot boxes” and the 
xpenses and delays that go with them. 
oller bearing design minimizes friction. 


N EDGE ON COMPETITION! “Roller 
‘reight” will do more than cut 
perating costs. It will give you a 
owerful advantage with shippers 
n going after a bigger share of 











NOT JUST A BALL <_) NOT JUST A ROLLER 

















AT DESTINATIONS “Roller Freight” re- 
duces damage claims by making smooth- 
er starts and stops possible. Timken 
bearings cut starting resistance 88%. 


tomorrow’s freight tonnage. The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton 6, Ohio. Canadian plant: 
St. Thomas, Ontario. Cable address: 
“TIMROSCO”. 





WY TAPERED... 
Y ROLLER 
| BEARINGS 


THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER 








BEARING TAKES RADIAL — AND THRUST 




























IN THE SHOP Timken bearings cut repair 
bills by reducing wear on draft gear and 
other parts. Impact damage from “‘serial 
starting” jolts can be eliminated. 

















ANYWHERE Timken bearings reduce 
starting friction to a minimum. You can 
schedule full-length trains even in cold 
weather. 


LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION 


















Their easy maintenance, maximum economy, and dependable 
performance have made SOLID JOURNAL BEARINGS 
the Railroads’ choice as the bearing standard... 


As we all know, free interchange is what makes the eco- 


nomical handling of American freight possible. When as 
More Service-Proved FACTS about 


high f i i her roads 
Solid Seurned Gousings gh as 8 out of 10 cars in a train belong to other ro 


than the operating road, there had to be a practical journal 
Unmatched Performance—with as high as 61% Mil- 


lion bearing miles per car setout. bearing answer that would facilitate free interchange. 


Easiest to Maintain—replacement takes minutes, Time has proved the wisdom of the railroads’ decision 


rithout need for skilled labor. . oy e . . . 
ee ee to standardize on solid journal bearings ... simple in 
Simple in Design—the only answer to unrestricted isnt . - M di f Ke d d 
semiidads, esign, easy to maintain and inspect, performing depend- 


Lowest Cost—save over 25% on car cost; average ably under extremes of operating conditions. 


only $20.00 per car set in replacement. A lot of resources have gone, and continue to go into 


Most Liberal Tolerances—axles can be used and re- making solid bearings that deliver as 
used with simple roller burnishing. 






high as 6'/2 million bearing miles per 





Lowest Running Friction—a single film of oil per- 
mits faster acceleration, lower running resistance— set-out! 
particularly at low temperatures. 









Lightest Weight—up to 60% less dead weight than 
any other type of bearing. 





From coast to coast it's 
the SOLID BEARING... 
for dependable, eco- 
nomical service. 

















NATIONAL BEARING DIVISION 


COMPANY CKY Manchester Averive « St. Lovis 10, Mo. 
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ATMOSPHERIC CORROSION OF PLAIN LOW - CARBON 


STEEL, COPPER- BEARING STEEL, AND MAYARI R 
1.80 | 


































































































WEIGHT LOSS IN GRAMS PER SQ. IN. OF EXPOSED SURFACE 





shows how 
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MAAR KR 





resists atmospheric corrosion 


The curves plotted on this chart 
show the weight losses, due to 
atmospheric corrosion, of plain 
low-carbon steel, copper-bearing 
steel, and Mayari R. These three 
types of steel were exposed for a 
10-year period, under exactly the 
same conditions, in a highly cor- 
rosive industrial atmosphere. 
Relatively little difference was 
found in the weight losses of the 
three steels in the initial period. 
However, as the test continued, the 
difference in the rates of corrosion 
changed appreciably. The Mayari 
R curve became almost horizontal, 
indicating that corrosion had prac- 
tically stopped. The other two 
curves continued to rise sharply, 
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showing that corrosion continued 
unabated in both the carbon steel 
and copper-bearing steel. 

It is important to note that after 
10 years of exposure, Mayari R 
had lost no more weight than 
copper-bearing lost in 2 years, 
and no more than carbon steel 
lost in 1l/% years. 

The superior resistance to atmos- 
pheric corrosion shown by Mayari 
R is mainly due to the relatively 
thick and tightly adherent layer of 
rust that forms on the surface of 
this steel to protect it from further 
loss of weight. 

This superior corrosion-resist- 
ance is one of the important rea- 
sons why Mayari R is now widely 


MayariR nla 2Gpi,.stinge..lngcr lading 


used in railway cars, mine cars, 
bridges, industrial structures, 
coal silos, smoke stacks and count- 
less other applications where long 
service life and low-cost mainte- 
nance are essential. 

For more information on this 
versatile grade of steel, call or 
write any of our sales offices. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 
On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by 


Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation. Export 
Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 
































. PNEUMATIC 


AUTOMATIC SLACK ADJUSTER! 


5 
} wo FALSE “TAKE UP” FROM TRAIN SHOCK 
) NO LOSS OF CYLINDER FORCE FROM OVERCOMING SPRING ACTION 
iS NO MANUAL ADJUSTMENT NEEDED FOR LIFE OF BRAKE SHOE 


Ai COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC—PROVED IN PASSENGER SERVICE 


For Details—ask for Descriptive Leaflet 2468 K 


Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 


WIELMERDING, 


RAILWAY AGE 
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giver. you Whee falas Frodlined-/ 


“Union” I.T.C. equipment for Diesel-electric locomotives is 
designed to provide not only the usual operating advantages 
of a train communication system, but also convenience of 
installation and maintenance . . . maximum reliability and 
long-life—through such features as: 


* A correctly proportioned equipment box which utilizes 
efficiently the available space in Diesel-electric locomotives. 


* Tray-mounted units, with the trays “floated” on shear-type 
bonded rubber mountings which absorb any vibration 
encountered. 


* Coupling of each tray to the system by fixed-position plug- 
in connectors . .. so sturdy that there never has been a 
report of a single breakage. 


For full particulars, call or write our nearest district office. 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL COMPANY 


SWISSVALE PENNSYLVANIA 
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STILL LESS FOR FREIGHT CARS?: Allocation of stee! 
for construction of new freight cars—already cut from a 
10,000-car-a-month to a 9,000-car-a-month level—may be 
further reduced by July to an amount which would permit 
building only 6,500 cars a month, if I/C. Commissioner 
J. Monroe Johnson’s information is correct. The report, which 
came out during last week’s rate increase hearing, is summar- 
ized in the news columns, along with Commissioner Johnson’s 
comment that such a reduction would be a 35 per cent cut, 
while production of passenger automobiles has been cut only 
a little over half that much. The 10 per cent reduction already 
in effect is the subject of editorial comment on page 37. 








IN THE WEEK’S NEWS: Car installations, though still 
“disappointingly low,” exceed retirements for second straight 
month, but “shortages still continue,” according to C.S.D. 
Chairman Arthur H. Gass.—C. & O. authorizes construction 
of facilities for servicing passenger diesels at key points 
on its Chesapeake district main line-——February equipment 
orders include 15,129 freight cars, six steam locomotives and 
170 diesel units, costing an estimated $111 million.—Pacific 
Fruit Express to build $1 million ice plant at Laramie, Wyo. 
—New York & Long Branch to rebuild trestle at Matawan, 
N. J.—C. & O. to offer stock, subject to [C.C. approval, to 
top executives.—C. B. & Q.-D. & R. G. W.-W. P. inquiring for 
22 sleeping cars.—Army Transportation Corps orders 63 
hospital cars from St. Louis Car.— B. & M. declares initial 
dividends on new preferred and common stocks.—C. R. I. & 
P.-F. W. & D. C. lease Burlington-Rock Island for 99 years. 





NOT-SO-OPEN ROAD: In three separate cases, the U. S. 
Supreme Court has upheld I-C.C. decisions which, as our 
news report on the cases states, “will drive trucking affiliates 
of railroads out of the so-called all-motor freight business.” 
The court decisions, which affect highway transport affiliates 
of the Rock Island and the Texas & Pacific, grew o& of com- 
mission decisions imposing on the operations of those affili- 
ates new or additional conditions designed “to insure that 
their highway freight operations became auxiliary to rail 
services of the parent railroads.” It rather looks as though 
the “open road” was not so open after all—not at least to 
the railroads. 





TRANSCONTINENTALS BY DIESEL: What his com- 
pany has learned from experience about the advantages of 
diesel locomotives for the handling of heavy, long distance 
freight and passenger trains is discussed, beginning on page 
51, by J. W. Corbett, vice-president, operation, of the South- 
ern Pacific. “Ultimately,” Mr. Corbett says, “S.P. is aiming 
at complete dieselization,” though its realization of that 
goal “is still some years in the future.” 





MANY SIDED APPROACH: There is no ready or simple 
answer to the problem of overcoming the alleged drain of 
passenger service on railroad revenues. To quote the latest 
annual report of the I.C.C., “a many sided approach is re- 


WEEK AT A GLANCE 










































quired.” Some of those sides—and some of the angles be- 
tween them—are explored is this issue’s leading editorial, 
which, among other things, points out that more than half 
the deficit is attributable not to passengers as such, but 
to head-end traffic, much of which is really freight handled 
in passenger service. 





TRAINWAY: By careful planning, close cooperation and 
cost allocation that was at least more equitable than in many 
such projects, the city of El Paso, Tex., the state highway 
department and several railroads have carried to completion 
a major grade separation project involving a half-mile of 
track depression and construction of eight vehicular bridges 
in the heart of the city. The nature of the work, the reasons 
for adopting the plan finally used, and some of the more 
interesting construction aspects, are all outlined, with il- 
lustrations and diagrams, in the feature article which starts 
on page 54. 





FOR BETTER FREIGHT TARIFFS: “If research made 
possible our industrial achievements . . . research conducted 
by men whose mental approach to the problem will not be 
biased or bound by tradition will make possible the long 
and greatly needed improvement in our freight tariffs.” So 
says J. W. Peters, traffic manager of General Motors’ Delco- 
Remy division and chairman of the N.I.T. League’s Rate 
Construction and Tariff Committee, in an article beginning 
on page 44. But, Mr. Peters warns, the task of tariff im- 
provement “is too large, the issues too involved and the time 
required for thoughtful study too great for anyone or any 
group to attempt handling on a part-time basis.” A full-time 
research group set up by the railroads, to work in close 
cooperation with shippers, is the method he advocates for 
attacking the problem. 





EASING THE CAR SHORTAGE: Elimination of car 
shortages through purchase of new cars and repair of ex- 
isting units is admittedly a railroad responsibility. But 
shippers can do plenty to help ease the situation by making 
good use of existing cars—by cleaning them thoroughly after 
unloading, for example, so they are immediately ready for 
another load. The Otis Elevator Company is a good example 
of an important shipper which is doing just that—and, more, 
is spreading the clean car gospel in its own way and at it’s 
own expense. How? See pages 40 and 41. 





TO “LOOK LIKE QUALITY”: That’s how the Scott Paper 
Company wants its products to appear to the consignee when 
they arrive at destination. To make sure they do, the com- 
pany has undertaken an ambitious program of cutting to an 
absolute minimum its over, short and damage losses. The 
program covers the whole Scott organization, involves carrier 
cooperation and even extends to the consignees. What the 
company is doing, and the good results it is obtaining, are 
described in the article beginning on page 48. 
































WHEN IT'S AN 
Neg 2 Exide-lronclad 
| 4 YOUR DIESELS START 








Exide - lronclad 


1Diesel Cranking Batteries 


With Exide-Ironclad Batteries in your Diesel locomotives, you 
can count on high power ability for a quick breakaway and fast 
acceleration of engine to firing speed. You can also count on... 


HIGH POWER RESERVE at all times for positive operation 
of control equipment. 


HIGH AVAILABILITY —uninterrupted on-line service. 
EXCEPTIONALLY LONG BATTERY LIFE—low depreciation. 
LOW COSTS of operation, upkeep, repair. 


Type MV-17-D Exide-Ironclad Battery 
EASE OF MAINTENANCE—also easy to change and —284 ampere hours—for cranking switch- 


keep charged. ing locomotives of 600 hp. and larger. 


RUGGED CONSTRUCTION for hard, continuous use. 


INHERENT SAFETY —freedom from hazards of fire or dis- 
ruptive breakage; plus clean, quiet, vibrationless operation. 


INTERCHANGEABLE SIZES—reducing number of spare 
batteries required. 


These and other qualities combine to make 
Exide-Ironclad the best battery buy . . . at any price. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY Type MV-25-D Exide-Ironclad Battery 


Philadelphia 9 —426 ampere hours—for cranking road 


locomotives of the larger sizes. 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


“Exide-Ironclad” Reg. Trade-mark U. S. Pat. Of. 


1888...DEPENDABLE BATTERIES FOR 63 YEARS...1951 











Photo courtesy Southern Pacific Railroad 


WITH a Whiting Train Washer, complete trains, locomotives 
and all, can be washed at speeds up to 80 feet a minute while 
one man operates washer controls. 

Some roads are washing over 200 cars a day without the involved 
lay-up time caused by slow, expensive hand-washing crews. Because 
of controlled operation, the Whiting Train Washer helps to pre- 

ee stom: ee ee serve the glistening beauty of original finishes. It also prevents 
‘A Whiting Washer control panel located in ele- . damp yards due to water excesses. 
vated control house between solution station and~ 
washing rinsing station. Engineered for compact- 
ness and efficiency and gives operator perfect view 
of every operation, : 


eel 


Single- and multiple-washer installations are engineered to 
meet your specifications for handling coaches, tenders, and Diesel 
locomotives. Retractable roof brushes may be added easily to any 
existing installation; thus, a complete train, locomotive and all, 
can be run through the Whiting Washer at the end of a run. Write 
TYPE "D” ae b* for Bulletin CW-C-409 for more information. 


é CORPORATION 
nahin al 15603 !.athrop Avenue, Harvey, Illinois 


The Southern Pacific Railroad uses a Type “'D” RAILROAD MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 
iting Train Washer. ft incl - soly- : +. 7 ; 
bie aapuceaicn ath eae payset pr Nine Offices in Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Houston, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, 
edt fixing slation 8 Pittsburgh, and St. Louis. Representatives in other principal cities. Canadian 
x me ee Subsidiary: Whiting Corporation (Canada) Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 
Export Department: 30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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ALASKA 
Northern Commercial 
Company, Seattle 

ATLANTA, GA. 

Wrenn Brothers 

BALTIMORE, MD. 
McCall-Boykin Co., Inc. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

S & T Equipment Co., Inc. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

A. S. Rampell 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Rapids Handling Eqpt. 
Co. of Buffalo, Inc. 

CALGARY, ALTA. 

A. R. Williams Machry. 
Western, Ltd. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Field Machinery Company 

CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

Wrenn Brothers 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Hyster Company 

CINCINNATI, O. 

Speer & Company 

CLEVELAND, O. 

Morrison Company 

DALLAS, TEX. 

C. H. Collier Co., Ine. 

DENVER, COLO. 

King & Kringel Machry. 
Corp. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Bentley & Hyde 
HALIFAX, N. S. 
A. R. Williams Machry. 
Co., Ltd. 
HONOLULU, T. H. 
Electric Steel Foundry Co. 





HOUSTON, TEX. 

C. H. Collier Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

C. H. Ellis Co., Inc. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 

Aichel Stee! & Supply Co. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Machinery & Supplies 

Co., Inc. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Hyster Company 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Embry Brothers, Inc. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Hyster Co. of 
Lovisiana, Inc. 
MIAMI, FLA. 
Freeman & Sons, inc. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

J. P. Waite, Inc. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

W. S. Nott Co. 
MOBILE, ALA. 

$ & T Equipment Co., Inc. 
MONTREAL, P. Q. 

A. &. Williams 

Machry. Co., Ltd. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Hyster Co. of 

Louisiana, Inc. 

NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 

Eastern Ind. Sales 

Co., Inc. 

OTTAWA, ONT. 

A. R. Williams 

Machry. Co., Ltd. 
PEORIA, ILL. 

Hyster Company 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Rapids Handling Eqpt. Co. 
of Philadelphia, Inc. 


By PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


Equipment Sales Co. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Equipco Sales Co. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

Hyster Sales Co. 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Richmond Auto Parts, Inc. 


ROANOKE, VA. 


Richmond Auto Parts, Inc. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Rapids Handling Eqpt. Co. 


of Buffalo, Inc. 
ST. JOHNS, N. F. 

City Service Co., Ltd. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Shipping Utilities 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 

Arnold Machry. Co., Inc. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

Hyster Company 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

Hyster Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Productioneering Co., Inc. 


TORONTO, ONT. 
A. 8. Williams 
Machry. Co., Ltd, 
UTICA, N. Y. 
French Mill Supply Corp. 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 
A. R. Williams Machry. 
Western, Ltd. 
VICTORIA, B. C. 
A, 8. Williams Machry. 
Western, Ltd. 
WINNIPEG, MAN. 
A. R. Williams Machry. 
Western, Ltd. 
YUKON TERRITORY 
Northern Commercial 
Company, Seattie 





EVERY HYSTER DEALER IS A 
LIFT TRUCK SERVICE AND 
PARTS STATION... He has 


factory -trained mechanics 






skilled in maintenance and re- 
pair. He has an adequate sup- 
ply of genuine Hyster parts. 
His service is quick, courte- 
ous, efficient on all Hyster lift 


trucks: 





Capacity Model Capacity 


HYSTER 20 2,000 ths. HYSTER 150 15,000 Ibs. 
HYSTER 40 4,000 Ibs. M STRADDLE TRUCK 18,000 Ibs. 
HYSTER 75 7,500 Ibs. MH STRADDLE TRUCK 30,000 ibs. 
HYSTER 100 10,000 ths. KARRY KRANE 10,000 ths. 


Model 








—and on these HYSTER Salsbury TURRET TRUCKS: 








Mode! Capacity Mode Capacity 
CARGO = 4,000 Ibs. PLATFORM 4,000 ths. 
PALLET 4,000 Ibs. TUG (Towing) 20,000 Ibs 





Call your nearest Hyster dealer when 


you need fast service and parts delivery. 


HYSTER COMPANY 


THREE FACTORIES 
2932 N. E. CLACKAMAS ST..... PORTLAND 8, OREGON 
1832 NORTH ADAMS STREET...... PEORIA 1, ILLINOIS 
DURE CMETERD GUREE! ccc ccceee's DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 
















































































‘Twice in a decade America’s Railroads have been called upon to mobilize their 
facilities in the interests of national security. Once again ‘Operation Freight Car’ is a 
significant part of this country’s mobilization plans. On the railroads rests the 


responsibility for domestic transport of the great bulk of things it takes to keep us strong. 


From food to fuel...tanks to troops...machinery to munitions... cattle to coal... 
the Railroads have a vital job cut out for them. No one can doubt they will set new 


records doing the required job. 


But to do the job the Railroads need thousands of new freight cars...cars built to 
highest standards of efficiency and economy...cars built to deliver more goods faster 
over a longer useful service life...cars such as those (Cf builds. These are not 
‘miracle’ freight cars. These are standardized freight cars built by ACF and delivered 


in quantity week in and week out. 


TO BUILD OR TO BUY ? 

.C.’s freight car building facilities...fabrication techniques...skilled personnel...are second to none. 
There is no economic advantage to a railroad in considering duplication of these facilities. 

Built primarily for service to the railroads, @.C-f freight car building facilities offer definite 


advantages in economy, efficiency and prompt delivery. 


Why not discuss your freight car needs now with an Q.C-f Representative? Inquire about 
delivery schedules. American Car and Foundry Company, New York + Chicago « St. Louis 


Washington + Philadelphia « Cleveland + Pittsburgh + San Francisco 


ia Af CAR BUILDERS TO AMERICA’S RAILROADS 


























PORTLAND 


DEPT. A-3a-26, 33 WEST GRAND 


is Profitable for Great Northern 


nee EMENT pressure grouting is proving 
a profitable investment for the Great Northern 
Railway. Comparative performance records before 
and after the stabilization program launched in 
1946 show that this Great Northern investment 
in track stabilization is returning dividends in 


four different ways: 


1. SAVINGS IN MAN-HOURS— The reduction in main- 
tenance man-hours alone paid for the cost of 
pressure grouting in some sections the first year. 
Elsewhere savings are expected to offset the entire 


cost of the grouting in periods up to three years. 


2. SAVINGS IN BALLAST—On the first three sections 
grouted, totaling 38,258 ft. of track, portland 
cement pressure grouting saved nearly 8,000 








CEMENT 


cu.yd. of ballast in resurfacing. Further savings 


will accrue each year. 


3. IMPROVED OPERATING CONDITIONS— Many slow 
orders of long standing were lifted. Increased 
speeds of as much as 40 mph. became possible. 


4. REDUCTION IN SHIMMING— Much less shimming 
was required after pressure grouting on many 
sections of track that heaved badly during freez- 


ing weather. 


More than 55 major railroads are using pres- 
sure grouting to eliminate soft spots, stabilize fills, 
improve operating conditions and increase pas- 
senger comfort. Write today for free technical in- 
formation. Distributed only in U.S. and Canada. 





The Empire Builder along Puget Sound near Seattle 


PRESSURE GROUTING 





ASSOCIATION 


AVENUE, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 
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DURYEA CUSHION UNDERFRAM 


FO2CE TRANSFERENCE IN 1000's OF LBS. 





The function of any car cushioning device is 
to so dissipate the shock forces of impact 
that the irreducible minimum of these forces is 
transferred to car structure and lading. 


The degrees of shock transference with 
conventional draft rigging and with Duryea 
Cushion Underframe is depicted in the chart 
above. Note that at 5 miles per hour, the 
shock transference on Duryea equipped cars 
is but 16% of that for conventional cars. And 





fully controlled hump yard* showed that 40% 
of the coupling impacts in this yard were at 
6 miles per hour or higher. 


What more convincing argument than these 
hump-yard check figures for equipping all 
freight cars to provide the extra protection 
of shock force control? 





To safeguard cars and protect lading, specify 
Duryea Cushion Underframe on your next 





freight car order. 
* See RAILWAY AGE November 4, 1950 


Lal U L Ss °o ) Cc 0. 332 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


0 bear in mind, too, that check tests of a care- 
») Chart above serves to illustrate with curves 
the rate of shock transferred to car structure 
) ot 2, 3% and 5 miles per hour with conven- 
» tional draft rigging as compared with Duryea 
» Cushion Underframe, 





duryea 


cushion underframe 
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50 MPH! 


D ynamic test... at Pullman-Standard! 
Here’s how our unusual fatigue test shakes 
the daylights out of stationary freight cars 
...at a simulated speed of approximately 
50 mph. 

This test crams YEARS OF WEAR AND 
TEAR into a few strenuous days. 


And here’s how it’s done. The jeep shown 





in the photograph drives an oscillating 
device, mounted on the underframe inside 
the car. Two eccentric flywheels build up 
a vibration so severe that the whole car 
bounces up and down...and the lading 


leaves the floor! 


Meanwhile, electric strain gauges record 


intensity of vibration at many points, from 
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roof to underframe. Visual observation, 
inside and out, detects other effects. And 
Pullman-Standard research engineers 


gather work-files of valuable data. 


PS-1 box cars are tested in this way... 
also cars of other types. And the results 
of these tests are consistently reflected in 


the Pullman-Standard program for build- 


ing freight cars better and better. 





Pullman-Standard 


CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


CHICAGO ¢ NEW YORK @ CLEVELAND ¢ WASHINGTON, BD. G 
PITTSBURGH @ BIRMINGHAM ® SAN FRANCISCO 
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The bundle of sticks 





















A wise old man called his quarrelsome 
sons about him. Taking upa bundle of sticks, 
he commanded each in turn to break the 
sticks. All tried, but in vain, and said it 
could not be done. 

“And yet, my boys, nothing is easier to do,” 
said the father, as he undid the bundle and 
broke the sticks, one by one. “By this ex- 
ample, you can see that united you will be 
more than a match for your enemies; but if you 
quarrel and separate, your weakness will put 
you at the mercy of those who attack you.” 

The useful truth of this fable is just as timely 
today as it was when the Greek ex-slave 
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YOUNGSTOWN 










Aesop told it 2,500 years ago. You, a patriot, 
believing in individual liberty and freedom 
for all, see our American way of life threat- 
ened by the menace of communism abroad 
and jeopardized at home by complacence, 
negligence, confusion and incompetence. 

As a business leader in your own commu- 
nity, you have a particular responsibility to 
help unify your fellow citizens and guide 
their thinking and action--for the strengthen- 
ing and preservation of the ideals that built 
America, in fact, made Americathe envy and 
goal of the very individuals now seeking to 
destroy it. In Union there is Strength. 


The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 


General Offices -- Youngstown 1, Ohio 
Export Offices--500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


MANUFACTURERS OF CARBON ALLOY AND YOLOY STEELS 





| RAILROAD TRACK SPIKES - CONDUIT - HOT AND COLD FINISHED CARBON AND ALLOY BARS - PIPE AND 
TUBULAR PRODUCTS - WIRE - ELECTROLYTIC TIN PLATE - COKE TIN PLATE - RODS - SHEETS - PLATES. 
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The premium you pay for wauGHmar TWIN-CUSHION 
premium car and lading protection is estimated 
to be less than 142¢ per day per car . . . a small 
charge for the car and lading insurance provided 
by Waughmat Twin-Cushions. 


It stands to reason, CARS LAST LONGER 
when you provide extra protection against 
the shock of oversolid high-speed coupling 
impacts. Protect cars against wracking, 
frame-twisting, bolt-shearing forces to which 
they are so often subjected in humping and 
flat yard switching and, it stands to reason, 
you will extend their useful life years be- 
yond normal car-life expectancy. 

Cars and lading can be protected against 
most of these excessive transit and hump 
yard impacts. Provide double-action resis- 
tance to impact with the protective cushion- 
ing of WAUGHMAT TWIN-CUSHIONS. 
Twin-Cushions, having no solid point, cushion 


POUIPMEN’ 





shocks that would be over-solid with con- 
ventional cars and enable heavily laden 
cars to be humped in greater safety. 

Allowing a minimum of free slack (only the 
play in coupler connections), Twin-Cushions 
permit heavy trains to start more smoothly, 
roll faster without pull-outs, or surging. The 
force and frequency of longitudinal shocks 
are greatly reduced and component verti- 
cal vibrations are halved when cars are 
Twin-Cushioned equipped. 

For car and lading protection that soon 
pays for the added cost, equip new or exist- 
ing freight cars with the proven protection 
of WAUGHMAT TWIN-CUSHIONS. 
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and other wood construction 


PENTA-PROTECTED wood effectively resists termites and 
decay, lasts up to four times longer than untreated wood. 
PENTA leaves wood clean, easy to. work with and handle. 


Specify PENTA-PROTECTED wood for poles, cross-arms, all 
wood construction. PENTA-PROTECTED wood is dependable 
wood—for years to come. 


PENTA’S superior performance record of the past 15 years 


proves it a sure wood preservative! 
e ’ @ PENTA-treated wood is clean. 
ae) Pa @ PentA will not leach. 
a. : @ PENTA is a chemical of constant, 
“a 


uniform effectiveness. 
*PENTA is a popular abbreviation of the name of the chemical, PENTAchlorophenol. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 























Write for Dow’s free booklet, “Pointers on Penta’”’ 





| The Dew Chemical Company 
Dept. PE-24 
Midland, Michigan 


: ee Title 

| Compony ‘ 
Address { 
eae ae aa State ee! chlorophenol 
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MULTIPLE TRACK 
FOUR & THREE TRACK 
TWO TRACK 

SINGLE TRACK 
CENTRALIZED TRAFFIC CONTROL 
AUTOMATIC SIGNALS 
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U.S. RAILROADS 


pacity and Relative Importance 


SIMMONS-BOAKDMAN PUBLISHING CORPORATION 








IMPORTANT LINE 


NEW 3-COLOR 34 x 44-INCH WALL MAP 
SHOWS YOU RAILROAD FREIGHT CAPACITIES INSTANTLY 


SAVES YOU TIME AND LABOR 


This remarkable map of. U. S. railroads was completed only recently. Nothing 
like it has ever been devised. Prepared“ under the direction of Professor 
Edward L. Ullman, Harvard University, it is actually a completely new type 
of time-and-labor-saving tool. The map is designed specifically to help men 


like yourself who are engaged in railway freight traffic work. 


CLASSIFIES ROADS BY CAPACITIES 

Consider the convenience of having reliable information of this sort instantly 
available. A glance at the map shows you all major U. S. railroads divided 
into these six classifications: three and four track roads, double track roads, 
single track roads with centralized traffic control, single track roads with 
automatic signal installations, other important single track roads, all other 
trackage. Electrification is also shown. In every case, the most recently 
available data were used. Thus, the map is not only the first of its kind, but 
also the most up-to-date and accurate U. S. railroad map available. 


SIZE, COLOR MAKE MAP EASY TO READ 

Nearly three feet high by four feet wide, the map is ideally suited for display 
and use on wall or office desk. Trackage is shown in dark blue; railway names, 
state boundries, and major cities in gray; water areas in light blue; and 
special symbols in red. The combination of size and three-color printing on 
white paper makes it simple for you to tell instantly the traffic potentialities 
of roads in any section of the United States. The research, the expert knowl- 
edge, the painstaking labor, and expensive production represented in this map 
make it an outstanding value at only $2.50. Once you experience the con- 
venience of using it, you'll say it’s the most useful railroad map you've ever 
owned, Fill in the handy coupon at right and mail your order now. 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLISHING CORP. 


March 5, 1951 





“ CLASSES MAJOR ROADS 
BY CARRYING CAPACITIES 


“ SIZED FOR WALL, DESK USE 


“ PRINTED IN 3-COLORS 
FOR QUICK, EASY READING 


“ UP-TO-DATE, ACCURATE, 
COMPREHESIVE 





10-DAYS FREE TRIAL 
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A-S-F RIDE-CONTROL TRUCKS 
have Uniform Friction Control 


Phantom view of one side of a bolster end, 
showing how friction springs press friction 
shoes upward and outward against friction 
plates in A.S.F. Ride-Control Trucks. 


NSF Ride londhol-TRU 


CONSTANT FRICTION CONTROL 
LONG SPRING TRAVEL 








RUGGED 
RAILROADERS 
love this 
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NP “Wiomd/ic END DOOR OPERATORS 


Veteran trainmen appreciate the fact that every added improvement in 
passenger car equipment makes their road a better road — makes their job a 
better job! 

Passenger comfort, safety and convenience are prime considerations for 
every railroad man, for these are basic ingredients of successful operation. More 
than 25 Class 1 railroads have found that NP Automatic End Door Operators, 
installed on both new and reconditioned cars, give passengers something they 
have always wanted — prompt, effortless, safe opening and closing action of end 
doors. With NP Automatic End Door Operators, all that is needed is the pres- 
sure of a fingertip. The door — whether swinging or sliding type — opens as 
though by magic, then automatically closes — smoothly, silently, safely! 

NP Automatic End Door Operators are compact and rugged in construction 
and give trouble-free, dependable service. Their timed closing action effects real 
savings in air-conditioning costs, and the simple mechanism requires only 
minimum maintenance. 


Write today for Publication No. 1063, which gives complete information. 


National Pneumatic Co., Inc. 


Graybar Bldg., New York * 125 Amory St., Boston 19, Mass. * McCormick Bldg., Chicago 
Represented in Canada by Railway & Power Engineering Corp., Ltd., Toronto 
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B & O’s Fast Freight “’Sentinel Service’’ 


WINS TONNAGE BACK TO 


From Philadelphia, west to Willard, Ohio on the 
route to Chicago, the B & O’s crack ‘‘Sentinel 
Service’”’ trains are breaking records for fast and 
reliable service. Through accurate scheduling, 
customers receive siding-to-siding dependability, 
know the exact time the goods will be delivered. 

Providing the speed for heavily-loaded ‘‘Sen- 
tinel Service’? trains—and also for the ‘‘Time 
Saver,” the LCL freight train that has cut 
schedules one-third—are Alco-GE diesel-electrics. 


THE RAILS 


And they’re serving a dual purpose, for many 
of them are equipped with steam generators to 
haul main line passenger trains. 

The results are self-evident. The B & O has 
proved that competition can be overcome with 
dependable, efficient service. Their new fleet of 
Alco-GE ‘‘1600’s’’ has power to move freight 
trains at express speeds, and can also be assigned 
to mainline passenger service. Here’s real earn- 
ing power at work! 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE 
and 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 








113-255 
































Whether it’s assembling parts in yard or shop, off-track 
grading, hauling, sweeping, shoving slag, shoveling snow— 
your railroad has a hundred jobs, and International power 
can help save money on every one of them! 


Seven rugged crawlers and five fast-moving wheel trac- 
tors offer you the right-size model for any kind of work... 
and a full range of equipment lets each model do a variety 
of jobs. 









International power 
makes light work of odd jobs in yards and shops | 


& 
INTERNATIONAL Fi POWER THAT PAYS 











LIFTING THE BIG ONES in car 
shops and yards, Internationals 
do yard and shop jobs at sav- 
ings of man-hours and money. 





International tractors combine brute force with cham- 
pion dependability, to reduce downtime and maintenance 
costs. And Internationals deliver top power at bottom cost. 
Your International Industrial Distributor is part of a 
country-wide service organization that’s always at your 
call, wherever your equipment goes. See him—and see 
the tractors that deliver Power that Pays! 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY, CHICAGO 1, ILL. 
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RAILWAY MOTOR CARS 


AND WORK EQUIPMENT 
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ON THE JOB 
COUNTS 


TETENVEMAGULE 
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Over half the railway motor cars now in use are 
Fairmonts—and to many of them have been 
entrusted the all-important job of inspection. 
The selection of Fairmont for this vital task is a 
natural one—for no other railway car manu- 
facturer has brought so many improvements to 
the job—or achieved such an enviable record for 
reliability and performance. The MR 19 Series A 
Inspection Car shown above, for instance, pro- 


FAIRMONT RAILWAY MOTORS, 





vides a ““Two-Way” Drive which permits the car 
to be driven either backward or forward at two 
different speeds without reversing the engine. 
Furthermore, its simple, rugged construction 
assures greater economy and durability. Like 
all Fairmont inspection cars, it has been de- 
signed and built specifically for the task—and 
has proven beyond question its ability to per- 


form where performance counts—on the job! 


INC., FAIRMONT, MINNESOTA 























repairs 


You make them less often 





by using Dependable Quality 
CRANE VALVES 





.»» Lhat’s why 
Ry more Crane Valves 
are used 
than any other make 


4 easy access prevents trouble with this valve 


Remove just two nuts to dismantle this 
gate valve for inspection, cleaning, or 
repairs—without taking it from the 
line. Reassemble just as easily, know- 
ing that Crane clamp design keeps the 
bonnet joint snug and accurately 
aligned. Use Crane Clamp Gates on 
steam, water, and air, but especially in 
heavy fluid lines needing periodic 
cleanout. They’ll save time, labor, and 
encourage regular servicing that pre- 
vents valve trouble. 

Combining easy access with highly de- 
pendable service features, Crane Clamp 


Gates typify Crane Quality—better valve 
performance at lowest ultimate cost. 


/ No. 488 Iron Body Clamp Gate 


CRANE CO., General Offices: 
836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, TIl. 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas 


VALVES «© FITTINGS ¢ PIPE PLUMBING « HEATING 
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or extra-protection 






of your “extra-fare’” 


LATERAL WERTICAL 


; freight.... SCULLIN [EY TRUCKS 


rd 
i CUSHIONED MOTION 


the smoothest 
traffic- builder 
between 

LCL 

and your rails ~ 





NEW YORK 
‘y 7" as a ' om 
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_ re ov = CLEVELAND 
- a, BALTIMORE 


RICHMOND, VA. 


SAINT LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 




















Passenger Comfort 
and Eleetric Power 


long life in turn means low costs of operation. And 


Modern cars assure comfortable travel as a result 
of many things, not least of which is the increased 
use of electric power for improved lighting, better 
control of temperature and humidity, and the opera- 


tion of a variety of electrical appliances. 


The capacity of the electrical system, including 
the storage battery, has increased correspondingly ; 
so that the use of Epison Nickel-Iron- Alkaline 
Storage Batteries—the original light-weight 
batteries — saves more weight than ever. Often the 
saving amounts to as much as a ton per car - 


sometimes even more, 


This saving is made without sacrificing mechani- 
cal strength; on the contrary, the steel cell construc- 
tion of Epison batteries is the strongest known, and 


is an important reason for their long life. Their 


today these costs are substantially lower, compared 
to other operating costs, than they were before the 
war because selling prices of Epison batteries have 
advanced little more than half as much since 1940 
as the average prices of materials purchased by 
American railroads. Get an up-to-date price quota- 
tion from our nearest office; see how much you can 
save in operating costs. Edison Storage Battery 
Division of Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, West 


Orange, New Jersey. 


oe EDISON 


Nickel ¢ Iron ¢ Alkaline 
STORAGE BATTERIES 
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More safety—more efficiency 


-in the new Model 101 inspection car. Four speeds 








forward, three reverse, with immediate 


reverse attainable without reversing engine 1 








Wheel silencers, rear lifting weight 7 
of 98 pounds. Carries four men in comfort — . { Z ( _\ . 
with speed and safety (a 4 





More safety in this modern 

57D one-man car. It’s fast, 

light and dependable. Built by men who 
know railroading problems, 

the 57D has friends on railroads 


all over the country 


the name is 


FAIRBANKS- 


a name worth remembering 


DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES @ ELECTRICAL MACHINERY @ PUMPS © SCALES 
HOME WATER SERVICE AND HEATING EQUIPMENT ©@ RAIL CARS @ FARM MACHINERY 


More safety at night can be inexpensive: 






= eo ae the easy installation of rugged 
te —~J | . : op 4s 
BO | 4 weather-proof searchlight and tail lights can save 
—TyN y {" } G A | Semi time — and save lives! Portable 
| f — a NF battery-operated and easy-to-install 
| Se p reversible generator types. 
— \“ 1 r ~\ . 
— — C 
—— 


More safety in off-track work 

for those who depend on Fairbanks-Morse 

portable generating sets. Widest range of capacities — 
diesel or gasoline engine models 

Write for descriptive literature on any or all 

of this Fairbanks-Morse signalman’s equipment 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Illinois 














EX-CELL-O Railroad Pins and Bushings 
For Diesel or Steam Equipment 


More than 200 railroads and railroad equipment 
builders (both steam and Diesel) specify 
Ex-Cell-O pins and bushings. You'll see why 
when you get this colorful new catalog. 
Ex-Cell-O railroad pins and bushings are case- 
hardened for longer wear; finished to precision 
limits to maintain other parts in alignment and 
prevent ‘“‘cocking’’ of equipment. Steam and 


Diesel equipment styles and sizes 


are given in the new Ex-Cell-O 
in Detroit for your copy today. #7 ne,” 





Bulletin No. 32381. Write Ex-Cell-O 


Railroad Division 
> Cia 7h emi ae) i te) 7 Vale). 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 






















The Story of the Minneapolis 





& St. Louis Railway .. . 


MILEPOSTS ON THE PRAIRIE 


By Frank P. Donovan, Jr. 








For decades railroaders regaled each other with yarns 
about railroading on “The Louie.” Many of them be- 
came standard jokes. In recent years, however, a new 
kind of success story—has prevailed. “The 
Louie,” they say, is now one of the best operated roads 
in the country. 


story—a 


Frank P. Donovan, Jr., an ex-railroader, in collecting 
material for this history of the M. & St. L., talked with 
many of the old timers and obtained original versions 
of many of the stories about “The Louie.” Through 
extensive research he was able to piece together obscure 
episodes in its colorful history. How this “sick railroad” 
was restored to sound economic health by “Doctor” L. 
C. Sprague, is vividly described. 


You will enjoy this lusty story of railroading in the 
Northwest. Thirty-two pages of authentic photographs 
help visualize its growth into a fully equipped and mod- 
ern railroad. Send for your copy today. 


352 pages, 74 photographs, charts, end-paper maps, 
bibliography, index, cloth, 544 x 814, $4.50 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation 
30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


Please send me on Ten Days’ Free Examination, a cepy 
of MILEPOSTS ON THE PRAIRIE, by Donovan. I 
will either remit the list price of $4.50 or mail the book 
back without obligation. 


Name 

ene 

MEAS ss “pcasuavd 53 ca bee eee ens PONS <5 SUR Raves 

Company ....... 5 alee a whale ner teed POU ru sccedckese 
(This offer is limited to retail customers in the United States.) 


R.A. 3-5-51 
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RADIO COMMUNICATIONS 


DESIGNED FOR YOUR RAILROAD TODAY 
with best dollar-value tomorrow! 


Low initial cost, high quality components, and 
low maintenance costs—proved on the leading 
railroads—makes Motorola Universal radio equip- 
ment the outstanding choice today! 


The marvelous Sensicon receiver circuit, with 
the Permakay wave filter, puts you years ahead of 
any changing conditions. Your investment today 
carries its own protection for tomorrow. Your 
equipment is free from obsolescence .. . and you 
are assured the longest sustained service at the 
lowest overall cost. 


Perfermance and ruggedness! All steel welded 
construction designed for durability as well as 
dependability . . . wide choice of mounting 
designs with optional shock proofing for loco- 
motive, caboose, yard house or terminal. Models 
to operate from 6 VDC, 12 VDC or 117 VAC 
power sources. 


MICROWAVE THE SPECIALISTS IN RAILWAY 
RADIO COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 


AF & RF CARRIER 
TELESWITCHING 
TELEMETERING 


SUPERVISORY 
CONTROL 


MICROPLEX 
MOBILE 


PORTABLE 






















Motorola's |.F. wave filter allows 
full utilization of + 15 Ke. mod- 
viation all the wey from 100 db. 
skirt to 6 db. nose with fuil ac- 
ceptonce and inte'ligibility. 


SPECIFY 


Motorola 
FM 2-WAY 
RADIO 


AND You 
GET THE BEST! 
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COMMUNICATIONS & ELECTRONICS DIV 4545 Augusta Bivd., Chicago 51 









































Take the 


maximum load ~«. 






... make the \, FIR ae 


fastest schedule ‘ee, 






—because cars are 

















Steel, stone, coal, ore, cement —take anything . 
a Here’s why 


America’s Railroads 


at all on AAR solid bearing cars... and 
| highball along at maximum roadbed speeds. 





Loads? Well, the load limits of AAR bear- % have standardized 
a Sn si ' nache "eS- i , 
| ings have not even been approached. Compres on solid 


| sive strength of the babbitt is 20 times the 


' ' j j 
| maximum journal load at highest normal | “a ) journal bearings 
\| temperatures. — 
And speed? Why AAR solid bearings oper- MAXIMUM DEPENDABILITY: In daily operating service, an | 
ate just as safely and efficiently at 90 m.p.h. FS Sn Ne ) 


. , ; SMOOTHEST RIDING QUALITIES: Lateral shocks are flexibly 
as at 10. Oil film pressures increase with speed. controlled — not rigidly opposed. 


You get a thicker film of oil that more than | LOWEST ACCELERATING AND RUNNING RESISTANCE: Glides on 
} a single film of oil, like a skater on ice. 

: : ¢ : : | _ EASE OF MAINTENANCE: Can be fully inspected or replaced 
You just can’t beat low-cost solid bearings } on the line in about 10 minutes, No shopping required. 


for railroad rolling stock! : UNIVERSAL INTERCHANGEABILITY: Simple aaa dependable ~ 
economical — safe. 


compensates for any viscosity change. 


| LIGHT WEIGHT: Saves many tons of excess dead weight on 
; every moving train. 
| Macnus Meta. Corroration — | 
‘| ROCK BOTTOM COST: Saves over 25% on initial car cost — 
| Subsidiary of NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY, New York, Chicago | haa hesinn eghennt: ‘ 
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When shippers read about the $650 million deficit in 
passenger train service incurred by the railroads in 1949 
—which “absorbed” more than 48 per cent of the net 
revenues earned by freight service—and are told by the 
railroads, in the current national freight rate case, “It 
seems likely that the deficit for 1950 will exceed 
or equal that of 1949,” they must experience emotions 
akin to those of the victim of the Mikado (in the comic 
opera) who was made to suffer 

“To ride on a_ buffer 
In Parliamentary trains.”* 

Before the passenger deficit is used, however, as a 
battering ram hit-or-miss against managerial competence 
or as an excuse, in these inflationary times, to deny the 
railroads the higher prices most businesses already have 
obtained, it ought to be made plain that the deficit results 
largely from (1) head-end traffic (which shippers utilize 
as shippers) rather than the movement of people; from 
(2) inadequate payments to the railroads for carrying 
the mails and unfair competition of parcel post with 
railway express; and from (3) poorly patronized branch 
line and local service which local and state civic and 
business bodies demand. It can be proved beyond doubt 
that the deficit will not be reduced by a hysterical aban- 
donment of trains or cessation of improved service on 
the modern, intercity runs which turn in substantial net 


profits. 


Head-end Largest Contributor 


Before it is demanded that the railroads stop buying 
or running streamliners or that train-miles be slashed 
pro rata, it would be well to recall that more than 60 
per cent of the 1949 passenger service deficit was at- 
tributable to head-end traffic (mail, express, baggage and 





*Short run passenger trains which British railroads long have been forced 
by Parliament to operate for workmen at less ihan cost; years ago they 
had a reputation for extreme discomfort. 
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THAT PASSENGER DEFICIT 


milk.) In previous years head-end business was the 
cause of an even greater share of the loss. Besides let- 
ters and poodles, head-end traffic includes a large volume 
of what is actually freight. Because of their size and 
multiplicity and diversity of origin and destination, 
these shipments are inherently expensive to handle. Yet 
their movement is essential to business, and if the rail- 
roads don’t handle them somebody else will have to. 
More generous limits on weights and sizes of parcel 
post, plus higher rates for railway express, have, in re- 
cent years, brought about an important shift in volume 
from express to the mails. But since this traffic still had 
to be handled by the railroads anyway, as mail, the 
diversion had the tendency of worsening the passenger 
service deficit. It increased the losses sustained by the 
railroads in handling mail; greatly increased the oper- 
ating costs and congestion at their terminals; and threw 
a large portion of express terminal facilities into disuse 
while, at the same time, it thrust an intolerable strain 
on mail handling facilities at the same points. 
Movement of head-end traffic has a further, though 
less measurable, influence on the passenger deficit. It 
is apparent that service for passengers could be made 
much more attractive than it is, without the addition 
of a penny more in operating costs, if there were no 
head-end traffic to handle. Station delays which some- 
times drive passengers to buses, planes and their own 
cars are caused by the loading and unloading of mail 
and express. Where total traffic does not warrant frequent 
service, passenger train schedules often are set by the 
needs of business and the postal system rather than by 
the times most convenient to the maximum number of 
passengers. Recently a railroad which sought to curtail 
passenger service on a major branch, and reschedule the 
trains remaining, was opposed by parties of shippers 
who advocated that trains be operated for the con- 
venience of passengers but who insisted at the same time 
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that time-honored schedules for mail and express be 
left undisturbed. Last year a road which was convinced 
that a two-a-day each-way service between two cities 
could not be made to pay operating expenses was almost 
embarrassed by the increase in volume of passengers 
produced after the service had been completely _re- 
scheduled, following a scientific study of travel habits 
and frequencies, but with complete disregard . for the 


“convenience” of head-end traffic. 


Losses from “the Clunkers” 


Much of the deficit attributable to passenger move- 
ment results from the operation of branch-line and 
secondary or local main-line trains for which there is 
no longer an economic public demand but which state 
commissions insist be run to satisfy local pride or to 
provide a standby service when other transportation 
fails. Railroad efforts to withdraw these “clunkers” are 
rarely opposed openly by shippers as such, but they en- 
counter bitter opposition from chambers of commerce 
and other civic groups, of which shippers are members. 
Other deficit services railroads fail to seek permission 
to withdraw because they fear the traffic reprisals of 
important shippers. The continued operation of so-called 
“policy” sleeping car lines is a case in point. One road 
which found it necessary to take off one of three daily 
trains was threatened with the diversion of freight traffic 
lo a competing road which had never provided any kind 
of passenger service whatever. 

Commutation service is another loser of money. While 
it meets a real public necessity, its patrons are unwilling 
to pay enough to meet its costs of operation. Since the 
need for it is growing, rather than diminishing, regu- 
lators will have to allow fares high enough to pay costs 
or, as a dangerous alternative, tax monies will have to 
be used to make up the difference under some form of 
public authority control. 

Finally, the passenger deficit is, like the farmer’s re- 
port of his first view of a giraffe, “no sich animal.” 
Since 1936, with but slight variations, some 28 per cent 
of the costs reported each year have been produced by 
the apportionment of a “fair share” of expenses com- 
mon to freight and passenger services. Formula allo- 
cations are tricky to interpret. Thus, for example, dur- 
irg the steel and coal strikes of 1949, the percentage 
of joint costs allocated to passenger service on a large 
eastern railroad rose from 48 to 55 per cent in the 
face of the fact that passenger volume remained the 
same as before and passenger train costs actually declined 
because the coal shortage reduced train-miles. The 
“deficit” shown for the Santa Fe in 1949 was about 
$30 million. Actually the road realized from its pas- 
senger service in that year some $23 million in revenues 
above out-of-pocket costs, which helped to bear the cost 
of maintaining the railroad. 

Full-cost distribution, of the character on which the 
passenger “deficit” is based, would put the haulage of 


a large number of freight traffic commodities in the red. 


In 1946 the Interstate Commerce Commission’s Bureau 
of Transport Economics and Statistics introduced cost 
comparisons which showed that 85 out of a total of 
156 commodities failed to pay enough to cover a full 
share of all costs involved in their transportation in the 
Western district. On many items moving in freight 
service, revenues received provide no greater margin 
over direct costs than do the earnings from passenger 
train service. Yet neither railroads nor shippers suggest 
that the movement of these commodities be discouraged. 
The real test in any scheme to curtail passenger service 
is: Will you lose more in overall revenues than you will 
save in direct operating expenses? The railroads un- 
doubtedly will continue to hack away at the trains which 
are hopeless out-of-pocket drains on revenues. They 
will need the active support of shippers in influencing 
civic bodies and state commissiors to this end. They 
will continue the struggle for reasonable pay for carry- 
ing the mails and against unfair parcel post competition 
with express. They will bring to the handling of head- 
end traffic—insofar as its peculiarities allow—the im- 
proved materials-handling equipment and methods they 
have already introduced in their freight stations. In its 
recent annual report, the I.C.C. said it was worried 
about the drain of passenger service on railroad revenues, 
but that there was no ready answer and that “a many 
sided approach is required.” Second the motion. 





WHY NOT RELATE 
CAUSE AND EFFECT? 


Almost without exception, technological improvements 
in the art of railroading have reacted to the benefit of 
railroad employees, in higher wages, shorter working 
hours, greater safety or better working conditions. Yet 
all too often railroad employees, or those who speak in 
their behalf, have shortsightedly resisted introduction of 
such technological improvements, or have refused to 
credit them with the benefits they have produced. 

One reason for this resistance probably lies in the 
time lag which usually, of necessity, elapses between in- 
troduction of such improvements and actual realization 
by employees of personal benefits therefrom. Only rarely 
do the two events occur so close together that the re- 
lationship between them is clearly manifest to everyone 
involved. 

Such an occurrence, however, is indicated by two items 
in the news columns of this paper’s issue of February 26. 
On page 51 it was reported that the Rutland has made a 
commitment to purchase its first diesel power; on page 
45, that the Rutland has signed new wage agreements 
with its employees—agreements which will cost the com- 
pany an estimated $550,000 a year—roughly one-sixth of 
its total former payroll. Savings to be anticipated from 


use of diese] power were said to be—and obviously 
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must have been—one of the factors which made possible 
the signing of the agreements. 

Rutland employees, of course, will get far more than 
the company can possibly hope to save from its initial 
purchase of only five road-switchers. But without that 
saving, it would have been impossible to have granted the 
employees the wage increases they received; perhaps it 
would not have been possible to have agreed to any in- 
creases whatever. 

Except for the time element, the same situation is 
true of the railroad industry as a whole. Without diesel- 
ization—and eountless other technological improvements 

the railroads could by no stretch of the imagination 
have afforded the tremendous wage increases of the past 
decade, no matter what economic or political pressures 
might have been put upon them. It is unfortunate that 
employees so often fail to recognize the real source of 
their advancing standards—fail to see that the real foun- 
tainhead of higher wages or shorter hours is not in 
“tough” leadership, but in the technological improve- 
ments which the railroads are so eager to make as fast 
as their limited earnings will permit. With all the public 
relations skill at railroad command. all the railroad 
magazines, and all the other channels for employee com- 
munication, isn't there some way of getting better “com- 
munication” to employees on the direct and necessary 
relationship which exists between technological advances 


and improving standards for employees? 





PLANNERS IGNORE 
SHIPPERS NEED FOR CARS 


The mighty minds which rule the economy have 
decreed a reduction in materials for freight car con- 
struction to allow for a production of only 9,000 cars in 
May instead of the standard monthly goal of 10,000 
cars. The mental process by which this conclusion was 
reached appears to have been as follows: 

Since allocations of materials calculated to produce 
10,000 cars were so faulty in January that they actually 
produced only 6,000 cars, then allocating so much 
material to freight car construction is futile—hence a 
reduction in allocation is decreed so that a production 
of only 9,000 cars will be our goal. 

If it be not lése majesté to question the logic of such 
exalted mentalities, it might be suggested that if alleged 
allocations for 10,000 cars permit only 6,000 cars to be 
produced, then alleged allocations for 9,000 cars will 
probably produce only 5,400 cars, or not enough cars 
to offset necessary retirements. Failure to attain that re- 
duced goal could then be used as an excuse to reduce 
allocations still further until no cars at all were being 
produced. 

It might be further inquired how these master plan- 


ners expect national production to expand as military 
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necessity requires, if there are no facilities with which 
to haul the materials required for expanded production. 


It would be just as sensible to decree a reduction in steel 


and coal producing capacity as to decree the reduction 
in railroad hauling capacity which these great minds 
have ordered. Aren’t there enough voices in the traffic 
and transportation fraternity to arouse these planners 
to the realization that they are supposed to be working 


for Uncle Sam, not Uncle Joe? 





OPEN FREIGHTHOUSES 
DESERVE OPEN INDUSTRIES 


Since the advent of the 40-hour week in the railroad 
industry, there has been considerable agitation among 
receivers of lL.c.l. freight over the closing of freight sta- 
tions and the cessation of L.c.l. deliveries on Saturdays. 
The absence of Saturday openings and l.c.]. deliveries, 
these receivers argue, results in an over-concentration of 
freight to be handled Fridays and Mondays. This sub- 
ject has been discussed often, and the railroads are 
urged repeatedly to restore Saturday operation at prin- 
cipal freighthouses and Saturday l.c.l. deliveries. 

At a recent Shippers Advisory Board meeting at 
which this suggestion was again advanced a railroad 
representative pointed out that a survey of the condi- 
tions actually prevailing disclosed that most important 
freighthouses are working and l.c.l. deliveries are being 
made on Saturdays whenever there is enough freight to 
justify the service—even though the railroads must pay 
punitive overtime rates to employees for this work. Al- 
though some freighthouses are closed which conceivably 
might well be opened Saturdays, by and large wherever 
possible the railroads have granted this request of the 
receivers of l.c.l. freight. 

But what have these same receivers been doing? The 
same survey showed that although many railroads have 
restored the six-day week at considerable expense, re- 
ceivers in ever-increasing numbers have stopped receiv- 
ing freight six days . week. Some won't receive freight on 
Mondays before 2 p.m., others won't receive on 
Wednesdays, or on Saturdays, and so on. Receivers of 
l.c.l. freight who insist that the railroads work six days 
a week, regardless of overtime costs, apparently are 
facing the same 40-hour week problem themselves, and 
are seemingly unwilling to pay overtime rates to receive 
freight six days a week. The net result has been to 
nullify almost completely the benefits of the railroads’ 
efforts. 

It is obvious that unilateral restoration of the six- 
day week, either by the railroads or their patrons, alone 
will accomplish nothing. Unless the movement is a joint 
one by both carriers and patrons, then the expense of 
working the extra day, usually at penalty rates, might 
better be saved. 
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Switch crew foreman, right, receiving the radio handset from 
locomotive fireman on a switch engine in Kaw Bridge yard 








At Kansas City the Missouri Pacific has 
installed two-way radio in a yardmaster’s 
office and on 10 switch engines which are 
used to handle interchange transfers with 
11 other roads, and to serve 185 freight- 
houses, stockyards, warehouses and manu- 
facturers in the industrial areas of the city 


Car Handling Expedited by Radio 


A s a means of improving service to shippers in the 
warehouse and industrial areas of Kansas City, Mo., the 
Missouri Pacific has installed two-way radio for direct 
communication between the yardmaster’s office and the 
cabs of the 10 diesel locomotives used to set out and 
pick up cars at 185 freighthouses, stock pens, ware- 
houses and industries served from Kaw Bridge indus- 
trial yard. This yard is just east of the Kaw river where 
it flows into the Missouri river. Missouri Pacific road 
trains arrive at and depart from Topping Avenue yard 
which is 5 miles east of Kaw Bridge yard. Transfer 
trains handle cars from Topping Avenue yard to Kaw 
Bridge yard and return cars to Topping Avenue yard. 

Each day about 100 to 125 cars are delivered from 
Kaw Bridge yard to the yards of 11 other railroads in 
the Kansas City area, and an equal number of cars are 
received in this interchange from other roads. Also each 
day, about 200 cars are delivered from Kaw Bridge yard 
to the freighthouses, warehouses, factories and indus- 
tries, and about the same number of cars are brought 
back each day to Kaw Bridge yard. Approximately 25 
to 75 stock cars are switched daily into and out of the 
stock yards. 

The 10 locomotives used in this transfer, interchange 
and industrial switching service are all diesels, and are 
equipped with radio. The control unit for the fixed radio 
station is in the yardmaster’s office in Kaw Bridge yard. 
This unit remotely controls radio broadcasting and re- 
ceiving apparatus at a grain elevator with the antenna 
on top this elevator about 150 ft. above ground. This 
elevator is out in the flat river bottoms where the radio 
energy transmitted will be effective, not only throughout 
an area of 7.5 miles radius, but also on the tracks of the 
Missouri Pacific along and under high bluffs. 





The crews assigned to this service start and quit work 
at State Line near Kaw Bridge yard. Much of the work 
is routine, in accordance with established plans. How- 
ever, information and requests are received by the yard- 
master that require changes in the procedure. Before 
the radio was installed, if the yardmaster wanted to con- 
tact a switching crew he had to go out on foot or in his 
automobile to hunt for them. Now, he can call any crew 
quickly from his office. 

For example, at 10:40 a.m., one forenoon, the yard- 
master telephoned the A. & P. warehouse, and was told 
that they had no cars to divert from the produce yard. 
Based on this information, the yardmaster dispatched the 
engine for this work to the east yard. However, at 11:05 
a.m., the A. & P. warehouse telephoned the yardmaster 
that they now had a diversion order. By means of the 
radio, the yardmaster was able to recall the engine which 
was on its way to east yard, and have that crew deliver 
the cars from the produce yard to A. & P. warehouse 
promptly. This quick service resulted in much faster 
service to the shipper. At 2:25 p.m., the Bemis Bag Com- 
pany telephoned the yardmaster requesting that a car be 
moved at its plant. Using the radio, the yardmaster 
called a switch crew in that vicinity, and the car was 
moved within 15 minutes. Without the radio, the yard- 
master would not have been able to contact the crew 
quickly, and the car would not have been moved for an 
hour or more at least. At 3:30 p.m. the Nutrena Feed 
Company telephoned to the yardmaster, requesting that 
two cars, then at Wood Street, be moved to its plant. 
The radio enabled the yardmaster to call a switch crew 
that did the switching within a short time. 

Late one afternoon, the Federal Cold Storage made a 
rush telephone call to the yardmaster, stating that three 
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cars of fresh meat were loaded and ready to move. By 
using his radio, the yardmaster was able to contact a 
crew switching in the Darby Corporation plant two miles 
away. He directed this crew to go at once to get the 
two cars of meat and bring them to the yard to be reiced. 
By thus using the radio, these cars departed on train 
No. 70 at 8 p.m., whereas without radio this meat would 
have moved on train No. 66 at 2 a.m., six hours later. 

At 8:25 a.m., January 23, Wilson & Co. sent in a hurry- 
up telephone call requesting special service in spotting 
cars to save time in unloading and loading. With the 
radio the yardmaster communicated with a diesel 
switching crew that was then working at the Midwest 
Wool plant. He told this crew to go to Wilson & Co. to 
perform the special switching at once. 

In the operation of the transfer cuts to Topping yard 
and the interchange runs to yards of other roads, 
numerous circumstances arise for changes in handling 
cars. With the radio, these changes can be made promptly 
so that incoming cars can be delivered sooner and out- 
going cars can be placed in departing road trains or de- 
livered to connections earlier. On some of the inter- 
change runs, alternate routes are available and if de- 
lays are encountered, the yardmaster can direct crews 
to operate over other routes. This has saved much time. 


In the Stock Yards 


The Missouri Pacific handles as many as 1V0 cars 
daily into and out of the Kansas City stockyards. A 
large proportion of these cars are for handling feeder 
stock from the west into Kansas City where the stock 
is sold and reloaded into cars for movement to points 
in Missouri, lowa and Illinois for feeding out for final 
market. Previously, the yardmaster was unable to keep 
in close touch with the switching crew assigned to work 
in the stockyards. The only means of getting information 
concerning progress or to change instructions was for 
the yardmaster to walk through the yards. With the 
radio, the yardmaster can keep in touch with this work 
and thus save time for trains for which stock is being 
loaded. For example, on one occasion, the radio was used 
to inform the yard office that the loading of three cars 
of stock had been completed earlier than expected and 
the cars were being pulled. This made it possible to pre- 
pare the waybills and get the cars on outbound train 


Below—The yardmaster sits in his office and uses his radio to talk with switching 
crews working anywhere within a seven-mile radius. Right—The trainmaster uses 
a portable radio walkie-talkie to call the office or any of the switching crews 
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No. 163 with a saving of about 30 minutes for this train. 

Previously, if a switching crew in an industrial area 
wanted to contact the yardmaster, the crew foreman 
went to a regular telephone in the office of some ware- 
house or manutacturing plant to make the call. This 
lost a lot of time, and was not satisfactory. Now, the 
foreman can use the radio to call the yardmaster quickly, 
at any time. This use of the radio is often a help in giving 
shippers service in moving cars promptly, as soon as 
they are loaded. 


How Radio Is Used 


In the cab of the diesel switch engines, the radio is 
on the fireman’s side of the cab. When the switch fore- 
man wants to call the yardmaster he uses this radio in 
the cab of the locomotive. When the yardmaster calls 
a locomotive, the switch foreman answers if he is in the 
cab of that locomotive, and, if not, the fireman answers 
and calls the foreman to the phone. 

As part of this project, two portable type walkie- 
talkie radio sets are available for use by the yardmaster, 
assistant superintendent or other person when walking 
or driving his automobile in any part of the yard area. 
The range between a walkie-talkie and the yard office 
is about two miles, and between a locomotive and a 
walkie-talkie, about one mile. These distances may vary 
depending on local terrain especially along the bluffs. 

The radio equipment on the 10 diesel switch engines 

and the fixed station was supplied by Farnsworth. The 
two walkie-talkies are Doolittle Type PJZ-11. All this 
radio equipment operates at the same frequency, 161.49 
megacycles, and, therefore, all calls can be heard on all 
the locomotives. This is oftentimes an advantage in co- 
ordinating operations quickly. On each locomotive. 
power is taken from the starting battery to operate a 
Cornell-Dubilier Model 3264 vibrator converter to 
furnish 115 volts a.c. A power supply. included as part 
of the radio equipment, converts the 115 volt a.c. to the 
proper transmitter and receiver plate and filament volt- 
ages. 
This radio project was planned and constructed by 
Missouri Pacific forces under the direction of W. Rogers, 
superintendent of telegraph. R. A. Hendrie is assistant 
superintendent of telegreph, and L. E. Verbarg is tele- 
phone engineer in direct charge of this construction. 





































Otis Elevator Helps 
Ease Car Shortage 


Placards placed in cars unloaded and 
cleaned by Otis reach many _ shippers 
monthly—Expense is negligible 


F or about four months the Otis Elevator Company, 
led by its general traffic manager, C. E. Coyle, has been 
engaged in a campaign aimed at persuading other in- 
dustries to clean freight cars before turning them 
back to the railroads as empties. A Railway Age editor 
asked Mr. Coyle to explain just what Otis is doing to 
get other shippers to turn out clean empties. A summary 
of this talk with Mr. Coyle follows: 

Reporter—Mr. Coyle, just what does Otis do to try 
to get other firms to clean cars which are released as 
empties? What is your program? 

Mr. Coyle—lIt’s quite simple. In each car unloaded by 
us and turned back to the railroad empty, we place a 
large placard which tells whoever gets the car for load- 
ing that Otis cleaned the car after unloading. The pos- 
ter further suggests that the shipper who sees the pla- 
card help himself — and the railroads — by cleaning 
cars which he empties. We hope that we'll embarrass 
some people into cleaning the cars which they make 





empty. 

Reporter — Why do you clean cars when so many 
other receivers leave that job to the railroads? 

Mr. Coyle — Well, car supply is vital to me as a 


shipper and receiver. We shippers can help the rail- 
roads do a lot better job of making the present supply 
of cars go round. One of the best means of accomp- 
lishing that result is by turning back to the railroads 
clean empties. Every time a receiver turns over to the 
railroads a car which contains a lot of debris, that car 
is out of service for at least three days while the rail- 
road cleans it. Therefore, if a receiver turns out 10 
debris-laden cars per day, 5 days a week, at least 150 
car-days are lost. In these days we can’t afford that 
loss. 

Reporter — The railroads have been saying that for 
many years. But some traffic men say that their ex- 
pense in cleaning cars would be prohibitive. What’s your 
answer to that? 





























This was what was left in one end of a car unloaded at the 
elevator company’s Yonkers plant 


Mr. Coyle At our two plants | Yonkers, N. Y., and 
Harrison, N. J.] we unload 250 or more cars each 
month. About 75 per cent of them we turn back to 
the railroads after unloading and cleaning. Frankly, 
we find the cleaning expense is negligible, despite the 
fact that there is a lot of blocking and strapping in the 
cars, most of which are gondolas. With all the switch- 
ing and other factors which must be taken into account 
in the railroads’ cost of cleaning a car, I know that we 
can clean them a lot cheaper than can the railroads. 
And there’s no use in kidding ourselves, we pay the 
cost in one way or another. If all of us receivers did 
the cleaning of the cars, we, and the railroads, would 
be a lot better off financially. If you think of the rail- 
roads’ tremendous cleaning bill, and the extra invest- 
ment in equipment necessary because of time wasted in 
cleaning, you'll see what I mean. Incidentally, the cost 
of each of our placards is less than 10 cents. 


Reporter With what success is your program 
meeting ? 
Mr. Coyle — It’s hard to tell. However, since we 


started this thing in late October 1950 quite a lot of 
interest has developed. Several traffic managers have 
told me that they were going to do something similar. 
The railroads, the Association of American Railroads, 
and several Shippers Advisory Boards also are spread- 
ing the gospel. The only thing we know definitely is 
that we’re reaching many shippers each month. And 
incidentally, you can say that recently we also began 
putting the placards in cars we’re loading outbound. 
We hope that will do some good, too. 


Reporter — What would you think of the idea of a 
“clean car month” campaign? 
Mr. Coyle — \'m against it. The shippers’ own best 


interests dictate a year-round clean car campaign. Let’s 
not have a lot of hoopla one month a year and then for- 
get all about the subject for the other 11 months. 
It’s an all-year program with us at Otis. 
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OTIS FINISHED THE 
JOB BY PUTTING THE 
PLACARD ON THE SIDE 
WALL 


THE PLACARD IS 9 IN. 
BY 14 IN. 
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LOOKED 


BEFORE LONG THIS IS 
THE WAY THE CAR 








COOPERATING WITH RAILROAD AND INDUSTRY 


AFTER UNLOADING, WE CLEANED 
THIS FREIGHT CAR AND MADE IT 
READY TO RECEIVE ITS NEXT LOAD.. 
.- SPEEDING ITS SERVICE TO YOU. 


“when empty..clean it for the next fella” 


IT SAVES TIME, HELPS YOU, HELPS INDUSTRY... 
AND HELPS THE RAILROADS RELIEVE THE 
CRITICAL CAR SHORTAGE. 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
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Air-view of the 600,000-bushel 
grain drying and storage plant 
on the Norfolk Southern’s line at 
Glen Rock, Va., in the Norfolk 
area. The facility, privately fi- ‘ 
nanced by the Tidewater Regional 
Market, Inc., a growers’ coopera- 
tive, enables the area’s grain 
growers to store their crop locally 
until they sell it or use it for 
feed. Heretofore, growers have 
had to sell immediately, what- 
ever the current market price. 
The six Quonset buildings hous- 
ing the plant were manufactured 
by the Stran-Steel division of the 
Great Lakes Stee! Corporation 


Improved Grain Shipping Facility on Norfolk Southern 


Au grain moving by rail through the large grain dry- 
ing and storage plant recently completed at Glen Rock, 
Va. (near Norfolk), must move in line haul service over 
the Norfolk Southern, the only carrier servicing the facil- 
ity. It is estimated that initial rail grain movement 
through the plant will approximate 18.480 tons a year, 
producing revenue of about $21,450. This annual rate is 
expected to increase progressively to about 67,200 tons, 
with revenue of $78,000. The accompanying photographs 
indicate the method of operation at the facility. 





Interior of one of the storage buildings. Tunnel in background 
cools grain by providing air circulation through piles and also : 
houses conveyor by which grain is removed. Each building 

has two tunnels 





Four of these 60-ft. by 80-ft. multiple-arch Quonset buildings 
are used for storage. The overhead conveyor brings in shelled 
corn from the drying plant. Grain is removed by an under- 
ground reclaim conveyor operating in tunnels through build- 
ings and pit seen in lower foreground 
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This building houses what is said to be the 
world’s largest ear-corn drier. The drier can re- 
duce moisture content of 10,000 bushels of 
ear-corn by 5 per cent in 24 hours. Incoming 
corn is dumped from trucks into pit in fore- 
ground, elevated by conveyor operating up center 
stack and dropped through roof hatches by over- 
head conveyor. Special endwall openings provide 
for escape of moisture-laden warm air 


Ear-corn is dried at the plant by four fans 
driving warm air through the piled corn. Each 
fan is rated at 100,000 cu. ft. a minute. At 
the right is an oil-fired furnace which heats air 
driven by the fans 


Bulk grain driers at the plant (right) 


Temporary housing for newly shelled corn is 
provided by this 32-ft. by 36-ft. building. Two 
shellers, each delivering 1,200 bushels an hour, 
are under the shed at left. Temporary storage 
is required pending processing through two bulk 
grain driers at rear of building. The bulk drying 
capacity is 450 bushels an hour 
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Research Will Improve Freight Tariffs 


Shippers offer services to carrier tariff improvement group—Full-time board sug- 
gested by N.I.T. League; must not contain “biased” or “tradition-bound” men 








By J. W. PETERS, 
Traffic Manager 
Delco-Remy Division 
General Motors Corporation 


In addition to his duties 
as traffic manager of 
the Delco-Remy Division 
of General Motors, Mr. 
Peters is chairman of 
the National Industrial 
Traffic League’s Rate 
Construction and Tariff 
Committee 








Mach has been said and written in recent years con- 
cerning the condition of railroad freight tariffs and 
the need for their improvement in order that much of 
the doubt concerning their purpose and intent might 
be dispelled. Many adjectives have been used to des- 
cribe in ironical or facetious language the present rail 
tariffs. The length to which some people have gone to 
use these descriptive adjectives would seem to point 
up the feeling of futility on the part of many users of 
tariffs in their hope for any real tariff improvement. 
Nevertheless, there is reason to hope for tariff improve- 
ment in the years ahead. 

There is a wide difference of opinion concerning the 
reasons for the present chaotic condition of tariffs. Some 
persons highly placed in carrier circles seriously con- 
tend that if and when the carriers absorb into the 
basic scales the percentage increases authorized in Ex 
Parte 162, 166 and 168 and reissue their class tariffs 
in conformity with whatever the final order may be in 
Dockets 28300 and 28310, all tariff troubles will be 
ended and all complaints concerning tariffs answered. 
Since most of our serious troubles stem not from hav- 
ing to seek rates in several supplements, but rather 
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from not knowing where to find the applicable rate, 
nothing could be further from a satisfactory answer to 
the problem, say the vast majority of the tariff users 
and many of the tariff publishers. 


“Go to the Root of Trouble” 


To provide real tariff improvement it is necessary to 
go to the root of our present troubles and to examine 
the reasons for them. First, in order to establish a basis 
for comparison, let us understand that we do have a 
fairly simple tariff in everyday use, issued by the Rail- 
way Express Agency. To determine rates between most 
points requires only a minute or two. Surely this is 
almost too easy to be real. Well, it is real, but not realis- 
tic. Express rates move only emergency or high class, 
high value shipments. 

When our transportation system was young it moved 
mostly heavy loading basic products of the land and 
mine. Then there was a simple system of rates — 
perhaps even more simple than present Railway Express 
tariffs. As industry developed and put to more com- 
plex use the products of land and mine, the rail trans- 
portation system grew and so did the variety of freight 
tariffs. Competition between carriers, communities and 
industries also grew, with each one seeking to obtain 
advantages over the other. The products of industry mul- 
tiplied and expanded so that we have developed, over 
the past forty years, an exceedingly complex variety 
of traffic which quite naturally could not be transported 
at charges set out in simple rate tables. Hence commodi- 
ty rates came into being. Commodity rates were—and 
are — essential to the development and maintenance of 
a vigorous industrial economy. The descriptions of 
commodities and territories; the provision of routes and 
services; the maintenance of competition and competi- 
tive forms of transportation have all had a hand in the 
continuing complex development of commodity tariffs. 
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Regulation by states and the federal government has 
contributed greatly to tariff complexity. Rules and regu- 
lations always tend to produce complexities, and when 
such rules and regulations remain static for years there 
is created a vacuum in which progress is arrested and 
halted. For example, our present Tariff Circular was 
issued in 1928! 

Then there is the confusion and ambiguity caused by 
orders of regulatory bodies. We are told of an exper- 
ience several years ago of a chief traffic officer of one 
of our western railroads. His road had received an or- 
der from the Interstate Commerce Commission in a cer- 
tain case with instructions to publish a certain rate 
and rule. The language in the order was so involved 
that the railroad’s tariff bureau did not know just what 
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Shippers recognize that nothing quite so simple as the method 
used by Railway Express is practicable for application te the 
railroads’ freight tariffs 
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it meant, but to be certain that it complied with the 
order, it published the exact language in the tariff. 
Shortly thereafter word was received from the commis- 
sion that because the language was so ambiguous, it 
was difficult to determine just what was meant. The 
chief of the tariff bureau boarded a train, went to 
Washington and explained to the commission's suspen- 
sion board that, in the tariff in question, the carrier had 
used the exact language of the commission! 

We come to the conclusion then that while we cannot 
have freight tariffs as simple as express tarif%s. if we are 
to provide transportation that will foster and develop in- 
dustry, we must have rules and rates for transporting 
industry’s products published in modern understandable 
English, and we must keep up-to-date in our rules and 
regulations governing the publication of tariffs. This is 
the joint task of rail carriers. the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the users of rail transportation. The 
question is, how best to proceed ? 

One group of intensely interested men have what 
they consider the one and only hope to! arriving at 





some approach to the problem of tariff improvement. 
The Rate Construction and Tariffs Committee of the 
National Industrial Traffic League has been giving this 
problem serious consideration for several years. They 
have had conferences with individual carriers’ traffic 
executives, the Association of American Railroads’ 
Freight Tariff Committee, individual tariff publishing 
agents, and numerous users of freight tariffs. Out of 
these conferences has come the suggestion of the Rate 
Construction and Tariffs Committee, made formally to 
the various railroad traffic groups, that the railroads 
establish a small research group to study the problem of 
tariff improvement. This group would devote its entire 
time and energy to that task, and continue on the pro- 
ject until its objectives have been accomplished. These 
objectives, and the manner of reaching them, are to be 
set up after consultation with tariff users, both rail 
and industrial, and will necessarily involve radical de- 
partures from present methods of rate publication. With- 
out doubt, also, the research group will need assistance 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission, including a 





Unloading Copra 
On the Southern 





Cars being loaded adjacent to the pier. The conveyor pipes 
bring the copra from the ship to this power unit where it is 
distributed and blown into the railroad cars 


Special facilities at Port Chalmette reduce 
unloading time and improve handling 


The movement of copra (dried coconut meat) from 
Port Chalmette, at New Orleans, to the Procter & Gam- 
ble plants at Ivorydale (Cincinnati), Ohio, has been an 
important source of traffic to the Southern for many 
years. The chief difficulty encountered in this movement 
used to be the time and expense involved in getting the 
product from the ship’s hold into railroad cars. To 
provide better service for this operation (and to keep 
the traffic on its lines), some years ago the Southern 
installed an extensive pneumatic conveyor system at 
Port Chalmette, specifically designed for the handling 
of copra. Time has proved the wisdom of this investment 
both to Procter & Gamble and to the Southern. 

Copra is dried coconut meat from which oil is 
pressed for use in the manufacture of soap. It ar- 
rives tightly packed in the steamer holds, and must be 
transferred to box cars with grain doors for movement 
overland to Cincinnati. 

Unloading is accomplished by using the pneumatic 
conveyor which is very much like a huge vacuum 
cleaner — to suck the copra from the ship’s hold and 
blow it into the box cars. Longshoremen, wielding picks 
and shovels, loosen the closely packed copra so that it 
will move easily through the conveyor. 

Prior to the arrival of a steamer with a new ship- 
ment, the Southern begins assembling suitable box cars, 
equipping them with grain doors, weighing and spot- 
ting them adjacent to the conveyor. Within an hour 
of the time a ship docks, copra is rattling through the 
conveyor and into the waiting cars. Unloading con- 
tinues 23 hours a day, with only an hour’s time to 
switch out loaded cars and switch in empties. Delaying 
a steamer at a dock can result in demurrage charges of 
thousands of dollars a day. 
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revision of the Tariff Circular, and quite likely some 
legislative assistance from Congress. The Rate Con- 
struction and Tariffs Committee of the N.I.T. League 


has offered the services of its organization to assist 
in this program. 


A Full-Time Job 


lt is the opinion of those who have given much 


thought to this problem of tariff improvement that the 
task is too large, the issues too involved and the time 


required for thoughtful study too great for anyone or 
any group to attempt handling on a part-time basis. No 
man can serve two masters. Constructive thinking cannol 
be done by a mind burdened with administrative respon- 
sibilities or charged with routine duties. Only by open 
and single-mindedness can we hope to bring order out 
of our tariff chaos. 

Industry has developed and produced its most 
outstanding improvements and new products through 
research. Industrial research is on a selective basis. 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC ISSUE 


If research made possible our industrial achievements 
there is positive proof that research conducted by men 
whose mental approach to the problem will not be biased 
or bound by tradition, will make possible the long and 
greatly needed improvement in our freight tariffs. 

That this suggestion did not fall on deaf ears is at- 
tested by the action of the chief traffic officers in each 
of the three major rate jurisdictions. Subcommittees of 
railroad men from each area have been appointed to 
meet with similar groups from the Rate Construction 
and Tariffs Committee of the National Industrial Traf- 
fic League, for the express purpose of exploring further 
their proposal for a research group. 

Relying upon the spectacular results obtained by in- 
dustry through research, the respectful interest shown 
by the chief traffic officers in the three major rate juris- 
dictions, individual approval by tariff publishing agents, 
and strong tariff user support, the conclusion must be 
reached that we can, and will, secure tariff reform 
and improvement through a research group set up for 
that purpose by the rail carriers of the United States. 








Port Chalmette (near New 
Orleans) with a steamer un- 
loading copra at the far dock. 
The conveyor pipes carrying 
the copra from the steamer 
to the railroad cars behind 
the shed structure are barely 
visible running across the 
dock roof beyond the ship 


Longshoremen loosening the 
packed copra in a_ ship's 
hold. The pipe in the fore- 
ground is the conveyor which 
transfers the copra to the 
freight cars 
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Aerial view of Scott Paper Company’s main plant in Chester, Pa. Delaware river is in the background 


Scott Paper Reduces Damage Claims 


Traffic department spearheads campaign which stems from company’s re- 


solve to have products “look like quality when they arrive at destination” 


—Credit goes to men on loading platforms, says Scott traffic department 


Back in 1948, Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa., 
launched an ambitious program to pare its over, short 
and damage (to freight) losses to an absolute mini- 
mum. How successful the program has been is reflected 
in figures that show an overall 38 per cent decrease in 
damage claims during the past three years. Scott’s losses 
have dropped to less than two-tenths of one per cent 
of its freight bill. Scott’s traffic officers agree that sev- 
eral factors were responsible for the success of the com- 
pany’s “stop loss and damage” program. They attribute 
most of the improvement in their shipping record 
to wholehearted support and cooperation of the men 
on the loading platforms. Scott’s management feels that 
the success of this campaign is proof positive of what 
can be accomplished when men understand their jobs 
and the place those jobs occupy in the general operation 
of the company. 


Scott Paper — manufacturers of toilet tissues, paper 
towels, facial tissues, wax paper and windshield wiping 
tissues — considers that its shipping record prior to 


1948 was a good one. However, in what Scott calls its 
“Consumer Concept” is the realization that highest qual- 
ity at the lowest possible price is necessary if the com- 
pany is to be successful in merchandising its products. 
Carrying this logic one step farther, it follows, says John 
J. Inch, Scott’s director of traffic, that “Scott tissues 
have to look like quality when they arrive at their des- 


tination. That’s why we'll continue to work for per- 
fect shipping 12 months a year.” 

The vehicle for Scott’s year-round perfect shipping 
program is the Interplant Shipping Contest, conducted 
among the shipping departments of six mills, and born 
of the necessity to encourage shipping crews already 
doing a good job to do even better. A “league” 
has been formed in which each shipping team’s perfor- 
mance and standing is measured by averages. The av- 
erage for each team is computed by taking the total 
number of cases shipped, subtracting the number re- 
ported damaged and dividing the difference by the total 
number shipped. The contest, begun in 1948, caught 
on immediately. Friendly but serious competition has 
marked every step of the contest’s three year history, 
with all eyes continually on the scoreboard hanging near 
each of the shipping departments. At the end of every 
year the mill whose losses from damage and/or over and 
short are lowest is feted at a banquet and awarded a 
plaque which it keeps until the following year. 

The contest receives publicity from notices sent to all 
interested parties in the various mills, and from _in- 
formative bulletin board announcements. Star perfor- 
mer on these notices is a little fellow named “Casey,” 
a caricature of a case of Scott merchandise, whose an- 
tics liven the announcements and whose instructive tal- 
ents have been utilized to teach shippers correct methods 
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Finished cases of Scott 
products travel past rail- 
road cars in new ship- 
ping and storage build- 
ing on endless convey- 
ors. New building, placed 
into operation January, 
accommodates 16 cars 


in case handling and loading. (See illlustration.) Fur- 
ther publicity comes from close coverage of the con- 
test's progress by the monthly newspaper published for 
Scott employees. 

\s a prelude to the interplant contest, the traffic de- 
partment spent several weeks in a thoroughgoing an- 
alysis of claim records by mills, methods of shipment, 
products, routes, destinations and causes of damage. 
Facts began to fall into place almost immediately and 
by the time this study was completed the traffic men 
had a clear picture of many of the causes of damage 
and some excellent ideas for their elimination. These 
were put into operation quickly. First, all shipping per- 
sonnel were oriented in the major causes of damage 
and incorrect load counts. Each man in the department 
had the importance of his job explained and its rela- 
tion to a sound shipping program illustrated. “One of 
the most important phases of the contest is in ‘telling 
all’ to the men who actually do the work,” maintains 
O. H. Miller, assistant director of traffic. “That way 
they take a personal interest and invariably do a better 
job.” 


Inspecting Cars 


Scott then turned full attention to the actual causes of 
damage and the steps necessary to remove them. In the 
shipment of paper, one of the most harassing problems 


Carload diagrams insure 
both tight load and 
proper count. Diagrams, 
placed in doorway, ex- 
pedite unloading for con- 
signee. Damage from 
shifting of cases. in 
doorway area was mate- 
rially reduced by spot- 
gluing, which reduces 
internal movement 
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is dampness, the fault of improperly weather-sealed rail- 
road cars. To combat this, efforts to discover bad cars 
were intensified and those found not suitable for trans- 
porting paper were rejected. Car screening continues to 
be an important day-to-day function. 

Cases torn in transit were another headache for 
Scott’s shipping department. Again, car inspections by 
shipping department personnel were stepped up. Each 
loader was provided with tools to remove not drive 
in — nails and other protruding objects. Anchor plates 
and steel strappings, major offenders in tearing, were 
removed whenever it was possible, or they were padded 
with corrugated board. All rough door posts were padded 
for further insurance. The net result was an encourag- 
ing reduction in damages from these causes. 

Crushed cases had long been a source of annoyance 
for Scott and the problem was given a lot of attention. 
Loose loads, one of the most important causes of 
crushed cases, had been quite consistently avoided by 
Scott’s shipping department for the past fifteen years 
through the use of planned carloading and carload dia- 
grams which not only insure tight loads and correct 
count, but facilitate unloading at the point of destina- 
tion. Despite their success in the past, however, old 
carload diagrams and carloading systems were revised 
or remodeled from more recent information available on 
carloading. In efforts to do away with crushing, Scott 
received excellent support from the railroads, which 











































































































Far left——Carload dia- 
gram (top) and stop-off 
car poster (two per car) 
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Two methods of publicizing Scott’s Interplant Shipping Con- 
test. Newspaper goes to all Scott employees, and O. S. & D. 
report is directed to all traffic and shipping personnel as well 
as top management 


sent representatives to counsel with the traffic and 
shipping departments and Scott’s packaging engineers 
on the normal hazards merchandise would be expected 
to meet in transit. The railroads also made impact 
recorders available to Scott to check unusual shocks 
and the total effect of evidence from these recorders 
and advice from railroad shipping experts was incor- 
porated in the redesign of several of Scott’s shipping 
containers. 

When a new loading technique was tried, representa- 
tives of the traffic and shipping departments went on 
field trips to the points of destination armed with cam- 
eras. Damage recorded in pictures became the object of 
further study and the evidence was shown to the ship- 
ping personnel in order to familiarize them with causes 
and effects. 

Scott’s packaging engineers also contributed their bit 
to the prevention program. They ran exhaustive tests 
on strength and stress of the shipping cases and were 





are an important part of 
Scott’s program to per- 
fect shipping. Poster is 
changed frequently to 
command attention 


Left—"’Treat Me Nice” 
brochure, a joint product 
of the advertising and 
traffic departments, was 
mailed to pool car dis- 
tributors and given to 
wholesale jobbers by 
Scott salesmen, It shows 
most of the common 
handling errors which re- 
sult in damage. Object 
is to insure that Scott 
products placed on 
shelves are in good 
shape. “Casey” has re- 
ceived much favorable 
attention 


able to recommend the most effective way for cases to be 
placed in the cars. Perhaps their most effective con- 
tribution, however, has been a careful and scientific 
test of cases as they come into Scott from suppliers to 
make sure that they measure up to strength specifications. 


Consignee Instructed Too 


Scott’s efforts could not be limited to work with 
its own shipping departments if the overall program 
was to be a success. Stop-off cars had for some time 
proved to be repeated offenders in producing damaged 
cases and incorrect counts. The problem was, of course, 
to educate the personnel at the stop-off point, since 
their failure to count carefully and level the load prop- 
erly meant trouble at the final destination. To meet 
the problem the traffic men called on the advertising 
department for an assist, and the result was a colorful 
poster which reminded unloaders at the stop-off point 
that the car should be recounted and releveled after re- 
moval of their share of the load. The poster — which 
is changed fre que ntly to command new attention — is 
attached to the wall on each side of the car. Consignee 
cooperation since the first use of the poster has been 
even better than Scott had hoped. As O. H. Miller puts 

“When they know you're trying to do a job, they 
seem quite willing to go along.” That intermediate con- 
signees have “gone along” is proved, Scott believes, by 
the 1950 decrease of 41 per cent, compared with 1948, 
in the number of cases damaged in stop-off cars. 

Thus, the main threats to effective shipping were 
met one by one and overcome at least in part. And as 
the program has developed over the last three years, 
Scott has reaped benefits other than those to which the 
idea was originally dedicated. The company has se- 
cured improved customer relations by eliminating the 
headaches involved in remedying errors in count and 
adjusting claims for damage. Another direct benefit of 
the program is the reduction in the amount of time 
spent in handling claims. 

Scott found, too, that it made valuable gains in its 
relations with the carriers, a benefit which would pay 
dividends in reciprocal good service from the railroads. 

Scott Paper recognizes areas for further improve- 
ment and is determined to attack them with the same 
intensity that has characterized the program thus far. 
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S. P. “Shasta Daylight’ entering the Cantara loop near the base of Mt. Shasta 


Moving Transcontinental Trains 


With Diesel Power 


By J. W. CORBETT 


Vice-President Operation, Southern Pacific Company 
San Francisco, Cal. 


A timely discussion of the advantages of 
diesel-electric locomotives as demonstrated 
by experience on the Southern Pacific 
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T he shift from steam to diesel power, and the rapidity 
with which it has occurred and is taking place, is prob- 
ably the most spectacular change in the railroad industry 
for many years. It is a change, too, for the better, despite 
the good-natured moans of oldtimers, who are the true 
pioneers of railroading, and those true rail fans who hate 
to see the passing of the romantic days of steam. We 


This article is derived from an address at the November 16, 1950, meet 
ing of the Pacific Railway Club at San Francisco, Cal. 
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A four-unit locomotive moving a freight train on the Lucin 
cut-off across Great Salt Lake, Utah 


all instinctively feel that the years of the steam locomo- 
tive are numbered, and we also know that this will not 
mean the end of the romance of railroading. 

Diesels can outpull and outdistance steam locomotives, 
a fact which should thrill the hearts of all railroad men 
who take pride in performance and who wish to see rail- 
roading keep pace with progress. | am quite sure that 
most operating officers look back with a great deal of 
satisfaction to the advent of diesel locomotives in all 
types of service, including yards, local trains, through 
freight trains, and in transcontinental service. 


Diesel Locomotive Advantages 


The advantages of diesel power may be summarized 
in three words: speed, dependability, and economy. In 
addition, there are, of course, others like smooth riding, 
easier servicing, and increased availability. There would 
be no “Super Chief,” or “Zephyr,” or “City of San 
Francisco” streamliners as they are known today if it 
were not for diesels. The best regularly scheduled time of 
steam-powered trains between San Francisco and Chi- 
cago is 48 hours. Diesel-powered streamliners can do it 
in 3934 hours, a saving of 814 hours. 

This saving is effected not so much by higher top 
speeds as by higher sustained speeds. The diesels do not 
stop so often for servicing, nor do the diesel-powered 
trains have to stop and change engines or cut in and 
cut out so many helpers. The diesels may and usually 
do run all the way through on the territory of the owning 
railroads and can take all but the steepest grades without 
help. 

In addition to the faster schedules, they make for bet- 
ter and smoother train handling, all of which have made 
it possible for the railroads to attract new business and 
retain considerable transcontinental passenger business 
which would, no doubt. have gravitated to other forms 
of transportation. These faster schedules, too, often make 
it possible to take care of certain trains with one less set 
of equipment, which is an important consideration in 
view of the present high cost of passenger cars. 

In transcontinental freight service, the superior sus- 





tained speeds of trains handled by diesel locomotives 
make it possible to maintain the fast schedules of perish- 
able and manifest freight trains with greater depend- 
ability. The economies of diesel operation in both pas- 
senger and freight service have been helpful in offsetting 
to some extent ever-increasing operating costs and thus 
holding to a minimum the requests for further increases in 
freight and passenger rates that might result in siphoning 
off additional business to other forms of transportation. 


Higher First Cost Justified 


Although diesel locomotives have a much higher initial 
cost, they do more work on a dollar’s worth of fuel than 
do steam engines. Their maintenance costs are much 
lower, and they are out of service for repairs for much 
shorter periods. They are also labor-saving devices, en- 
abling fewer men to do more work—but like other labor- 
saving devices which have revolutionized industry in the 
past, ultimately they should create more jobs on the rail- 
roads by attracting more business to the rails. Improved 
service is always in demand. 

The Southern Pacific’s first experience with diesel lo- 
comotives was in 1936 with the Union Pacific and the 
Chicago & North Western on the “City of San Francisco” 
streamliner. It was, however, three years later before we 
considered diesels far enough advanced to warrant heavy 
investments in them. We started buying diesel switch 
engines, and once started we expanded rapidly, soon 
becoming one of the largest operators of diesel switchers 
in the United States, a distinction that was held for sev- 
eral years. 

The diesel is particularly adapted to switching because 
of its instant availability, day or night, and because 
electric drive allows it to apply full power to its wheels 
at the moment of starting. It does not lose time being 
fueled and serviced. It makes possible smoother switch- 
ing, thus reducing damage to lading. 

One basic advantage of diesel locomotives today, as 
in the past, is a high degree of fuel efficiency. Diesels 
produce 1,000 gross ton-miles of service with just a 
little over two gallons of diesel fuel oil. This is 500 ton- 
miles to the gallon, compared to which the average 
automobile produces only 20 or 30 ton-miles to a gallon 
of gasoline, and a four-engine cargo airplane produces 
8 to 14 ton-miles on a gallon of high-octane gasoline. A 
tankful of 5,000 gal. of diesel fuel will take a 100-car 
train 500 miles. 

The Southern Pacific delayed somewhat in using diesel 
power on main-line freight trains, but has been making 
up for the slow start by heavy purchases since the war. 
After satisfactory experience with the Electro-Motive F-3 
6,000-hp. experimental diesel in freight service and studies 
confirmed its operating advantages, a program of main- 
line dieselization was launched beginning on October 12, 
1946, with an order for 20 locomotives of 6,000 hp. each. 

These first freight diesels were assigned to the territory 
where it was thought they would effect the greatest econ- 
omies in comparison with existing steam power, such as 
through freight service between Los Angeles and Lords- 
burg, N. M., an important part of our southern trans- 
continental lines. 

Experience justified our expectations. The diesels re- 
duced helper service substantially and made such long 
runs without servicing that it was possible to reduce 
servicing operations at some intermediate terminals. Also, 
the water problem with diesels in this comparatively dry 
country was less than with steam locomotives. 

It was soon apparent that important savings could be 
made in other territories. More of the new locomotives 
were purchased, until by the end of this year (1950) we 
will have 120 of the 6,000-hp. main-line freight diesels 
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in use, on almost all our main lines, including every one 
of the four transcontinental routes. 

A substantial number of these 6,000-hp. freight diesels 
have been assigned to operate on the overland trans- 
continental route to Ogden, Utah. Shortly, there will be 
a total of 43 operating in pool service from Roseville, 
Cal., to Ogden, a distance of 676 miles. Other than for 
helper service, which for the present will be handled by 
steam locomotives, most of the through train service 
will be handled by diesels. Under normal operations for 
this run, diesels will be fueled only once en route. 

In the Southern district, at present, there are a total of 
27 of the freight diesels operating from Los Angeles to 
El Paso, Tex.,-a distance of 813 miles. Fuel, en route, is 
required at Tucson, Ariz. 

The Texas & New Orleans meets our connection at 
El Paso, and now has 11 of the large freight diesels in 
service, E] Paso to San Antonio, further expanding the 
diesel-operated train service on this transcontinental 
route. 

In the meantime, our passenger diesel program has 
been increasing. Southern Pacific’s mest recently inaugu- 
rated diesel-powered streamliner in transcontinental serv- 
ice is the “Sunset Limited,” operating between Los An- 
geles and New Orleans on a 42-hour schedule. That gives 
diesel-powered passenger service on our four transcon- 
tinental routes, including the “Shasta Daylight” and new 
“Cascade” on the Shasta Route and the “Golden State” 
streamliner operated jointly with the Rock Island on the 
route between Los Angeles and Chicago. Record-breaking 
schedules of these streamliners would have been impos- 
sible regularly but for diesel power. 


Complete Dieselization 


Ultimately Southern Pacific is aiming at complete diesel- 
ization. That is still some years in the future, because our 
many modern steam locomotives are still giving economi- 
cal, efficient service. Our program is to retire the older 
and smaller steam engines first, retaining the larger and 
more modern ones or sending them to other territories 
to replace less efficient engines. This process is in progress 
all over our railroad, but until dieselization is complete 
there must necessarily be maintained facilities for servic- 
ing the two types of locomotives -— steam and diesel. 
Gradually some of our steam facilities are being reduced 
and those for diesels increased. 

An interesting sidelight in our diesel operating prac- 
tices is that we maintain laboratories at the diesel shops 
for analysis of cooling water, analysis of lubricating oil, 
and other tests that can be made only in a properly 
equipped laboratory under the direction of a qualified 
technician. 

Thanks to such advances in the science of railroading, 
we are able to operate 180,000 miles between engine over- 
hauls in freight service and 400,000 miles in passenger 
service. This is in sharp contrast to the pioneer diesels, 
where seized pistons and burned-out bearings were all 
too frequent. 

The change from steam to diesel power has meant the 
training of personnel in new skills, and in new habits 
of operation in train service. Approximately 150 of our 
men, including road foremen of engines and shop super- 
visors, have been sent to plants of diesel locomotive 
builders for intensive courses of instruction. They in turn 
instruct the enginemen and shopmen on the job. 

The first diesel freight locomotives purchased by the 
Southern Pacific had a top speed of 65 miles an hour— 
15 miles over our freight-train speed limit—and a maxi- 
mum continuous pull of 130,000 lb. tractive force. Studies 
indicated that better performance could be obtained with 
a lower gear ratio. Accordingly, one locomotive was con- 
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verted, and a series of dynamometer tests were made. 
With the lower gear ratio we had a potential top speed 
of 55 m.p.h. and a continuous pull of 170,000 lb. which 
was an increase of 31 per cent in hauling capacity. Fur- 
ther refinements by the manufacturer have increased the 
continuous tractive force to 209,000 lb. on later loco- 
motives. 

A complete locomotive weighs approximately 936,000 
lb. Attractive force of 209,000 lb. is approximately 22 
per cent of this weight, which is very close to the maxi- 
mum adhesion that can be maintained by a steel wheel 
on a steel rail. 

This increase in tractive force means that the manu- 
facturers have increased power of the locomotives to the 
point where the hauling capacity is determined by weight 
and factor of adhesion, rather than by traction-motor ca- 
pacity. As the tractive force has approached the limit of 
adhesion, considerable wheel slippage has been encoun- 
tered, and as a result the diesel freight locomotives have 
become large users of sand to eliminate the slippage. 

In addition to its great pulling power, the diesel loco- 
motive offers the advantage of dynamic braking. The 
braking effect amounts on our freight locomotives to a 
retarding effort of 148,000 lb. at 14 m.p.h., and 104,000 
lb. at 20 m.p.h., the speed at which the most difficult 
mountain grades are descended. 

Roughly speaking, the locomotive can retard with the 
dynamic brake about the same tonnage it can pull up 
the same grade at the same speed. Where we use helpers 
on ascending grades, on the downgrade the diesel is 
called upon to retard a considerably heavier train than 
it could pull up the same grade and, therefore, the auto- 
matic air brake is used to supplement the dynamic brake. 
However, in many cases it is not necessary to use the 
air-brake retainers, as used in steam train operations. 
Not only is time required to set them, but also to release 
them at the bottom of the grade. The use of dynamic 
brakes has eliminated many of these stops to set up or 
turn down retainers, also intermediate stops to equalize 
wheel heat generated by the brake shoes, and has effected 
considerable saving in brake shoe and wheel wear. 


Improved Performance 


There has been a marked improvement in the perform- 
ance of passenger and freight trains powered by diesel 
locomotives. Although schedules for diesel-powered pas- 
senger trains have been considerably speeded in com- 
parison to former schedules under steam power, it is 
rare today that diesel schedule failures occur. The per- 
formance of through, identified-manifest and perishable 
freight trains also is notably better since acquisition of 
diesel freight power. Fewer stops for servicing, for help- 
ers, or for braking are important factors in getting the 
trains through on time, and with schedules maintained 
regularly, freight claims for loss of market automatically 
disappear. We expect that the overall performance of 
S. P. freight trains during 1950 will be the best since 
the end of the war, despite the fact that the volume of 
freight traffic this year has increased so that we now 
estimate it will be greater than in any other year in the 
history of our company, with the single exception of 
the peak war year, 1944. 

From the facts stated, you can see why we are enthu- 
siastic about diesel locomotives. However, we are keeping 
our minds open. Perhaps there are even better locomo- 
tives coming. We are watching with interest the develop- 
ment of gas-turbine locomotives. In this swiftly changing 
age, we must all keep pace. We will continue to buy new 
and better locomotives, and to work toward the continued 
improvement of trains, serving the growing west with 
the best practical transportation our investments can buy. 
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Aerial view of downtown El Paso, taken before the depressed 
trainway was constructed. White broken lines along the 
existing railroad right of way at the right show outline of 
the new trainway 






Tracks at El Paso Put in Big Ditch” 


| f Eight busy grade crossings eliminated by building 
if a depressed trainway through the heart of the city 


L ike other growing cities, E] Paso, Tex., has long been 
vexed with a knotty vehicular traffic problem that was 
aggravated by traffic delays where eight streets crossed at 
grade over two railroad rights of way of the Southern 
Pacific lines through the downtown area. The two rights 
of way paralleled each other through this district about 
175 ft. apart, so that there were actually 16 crossings, all 
protected by flashing signals. From a traffic eheck made 
in 1946 by the police department on two successive days, 
it was found that the eight streets were used at these 
crossings by an average of 3,912 automobiles, buses and 
trucks in each of two 12-hour periods, and that an aver- 
age of 61 train and switch-engine movements occurred 
in the same period over these streets, causing them to be 
blocked to public use for roughly 10 per cent of the time. 

Many attempts had been made in the past to alleviate 
the bad crossing situation, not only by the citizens of 
El Paso but also by the railroads involved, which in- 
cluded the Southern Pacific Company, the Texas & New 
Orleans, the E] Paso & Southwestern of Texas, the Texas 
& Pacific, and the El] Paso Union Passenger Depot. Most 
of the plans advanced were abandoned as impracticable 
and no action was taken. However, from the plans pre- 
sented, three—viz., track relocation, track elevation, and 
track depression—emerged as having merit for consid- 
eration, but the railroads, the city and the Texas Highway 
Department could not agree upon a satisfactory solution 
or a method for financing the work. Finally, in 1946, 
they all agreed to call on an outside engineering firm 
to make a study of the situation and to abide by the rec- 
ommendation of that firm. De Leuw, Cather & Co., Chi- 
cago, was selected to make the study. 


Three Plans Studied 


After investigating all possible means for alleviating 
the grade crossing situation, reviewing all plans that had 
been advanced, and making a detailed study of the three 
most promising solutions, the engineers submitted a re- 
port and recommendation in August, 1946. 

One proposal contemplated the relocation of the rail- 
road yards and shops on a site two or three miles east 
of the city limits and the relocation of the through tracks 
on the south side of the city near the Rio Grande river. 
This plan was rejected because of its excessive cost (about 
$9 million), longer mileage and greater operating costs 
for the S. P., a conflict of the new railroad right of way 
with that required for a new projected highway, the 
necessity of overcoming objections to moving many 
homes and business establishments from the new route, 
and the probability of the need for additional underpasses 
and overpasses as the city continued to grow. 

The track-elevation plan, estimated to cost about $5.1 
million, proposed the consolidation of the two sets of 
tracks into one set of three tracks and elevating them 
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The “sand in the spinach” for El Paso’s vehicular traffic was 
two railroad rights of way paralleling each other, 175 ft. 
apart, through the heart of the business district. Interference 
with traffic was overcome by constructing a depressed train- 
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Typical cross-section of the trainway at one of the bridges. 
Sheet piles were driven for retaining walls and faced on the 
inside with concrete. At the bridges, 11 H-piles were driven 
to provide additional bearing for each abutment 


from 3 to 10 ft. above the grade along the existing right 
of way, with vehicular traffic crossing under the tracks 
in underpasses. The principal objections to this plan 
were that it would create a physical barrier that would 
divide the downtown area of El Paso into two sections, 
with an adverse effect on the normal development of the 
business district, including access to business properties 
on eight blocks; that the underpasses would of necessity 
have approach grades of approximately eight per cent, 
which would be detrimental to proper access to the busi- 
ness district from the north; that the streets were of in- 
adequate width for the construction of the underpasses 
without the acquisition of additional property at high 
cost and with damage claims; and that this plan would 
introduce greater operating grades, as far as the railroads 
are concerned, than would be required if the tracks 
were depressed, but at the same time it would offer a 
right of way that would impose no limitations on the 
speeds of trains within the congested section of the city. 
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way, one-half mile long, to carry three main tracks, and 
constructing overpasses for eight city streets. Another long 
overpass was constructed to carry a main thoroughfare, Cot- 
ton avenue, over the east end of the yards 





The only portions of El Paso’s depressed trainway above the 
normal ground line are the balustrades along the sides and 
at the street bridges 


The track-depression plan, estimated to cost about $5.5 
million, proposed the consolidation of the two sets of 
tracks into one of three tracks and depressing them so 
that, with a relatively small elevation of the streets, a 
clearance of 22 ft. would be obtained between the tops 
of the rails and the low steel of the proposed street 
bridges. Under this plan there would be no portion of 
the improvement constructed above the present grade 
of the abutting streets to divide the business section into 
two sections. All street pavements would extend across 
the railroad at approximately the present grade, thus 
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A stiff-leg derrick with a 90-ft. boom set up the sheet piles, 
driving them to a 10-ft. penetration. Later, two other driving 
rigs, each working on one wall, drove the piling to a pene- 
tration of about 17 ft. below the proposed top-of-rail elevation 


eliminating the need for additional right of way and 
the payments of heavy property damages. Furthermore, 
this plan would result in the least disturbance to existing 
railroad facilities, the proposed railroad grades being as 
good as, if not better than, those over which they were 
then operating, and, as with the track elevation plan, 
there would be no need to limit the speeds of trains 
through the heart of the city. 


The Plan Adopted 


In view of the foregoing, the engineers recommended 
the track-depression plan as being the most feasible and 
satisfactory solution, and this recommendation was adopt- 
ed by the City of El Paso, the Texas Highway Depart- 
ment and the several railroads involved. The plan de- 
veloped includes the following major features: 

1. Construction of a depressed track structure, 45 ft. wide by 
26 ft. deep at its lowest point and about one-half mile long, on 
a privately owned railroad right of way, to carry three main tracks 
beneath the eight main business street crossings, with each of the 
tracks available for operation in either direction by the installation 
of centralized traffic control. 

2. Provision of six single-span and two twin-span street bridges 
for carrying vehicular trafic over the depressed tracks. 

3. The bobtailing of the T. & N. O. freight yard at its west 
end and, to compensate for this loss of trackage, the extension 
of both the T. & N. O. and the E. P. & S. W. yards eastward, 
together with the construction of a 20-span highway overpass 
structure to replace two major traficways, known as Dallas street 
and Cotton avenue, which intersect on the S. P. right of way at 
the east end of the extended freight yards and formerly crossed 
the tracks at grade. 

For financing this $5.5 million project, the Texas High- 
way Department agreed to participate to the extent of 
$1.5 million, of which amount about $416,000 was to 
cover the cost of the Cotton Avenue overpass, and the 
remainder was to be used to defray part of the expense 
of the depressed track structure. The remaining portion 
of the cost of the project was borne equally by the City 

°™m D ‘ e. 2 
of El Paso on one hand and the railroads jointly on the 
other hand. 




































After the sheet piling had been driven, the cut was excavated 
in two “bites,” the first being 12 ft. in depth. The wall 
struts and walers were installed to brace the upper walls 
before the second “bite’’ was made 


The most interesting phase of the project from the 
standpoint of construction is the retaining walls flanking 
the depressed tracks. Limited right of way, and the 
proximity of buildings, ranging from one-story frame to 
seven-story brick structures, along the right of way, pre- 
cluded the economical construction of concrete retaining 
walls of conventional design. Therefore, a design was 
developed for permanent walls of steel sheet piling, 
driven to grade before any substantial amount of excava- 
tien was carried out, strutted across the top with welded 
latticed steel members, faced with concrete for the sake 
of both appearance and preservation, and protected from 
electrolytic attack from stray electric currents by a sys- 
iem of cathodic protection. 

The sheet-pile retaining walls were constructed of Car- 
negie Z-type piling of an average length of 42 ft., MZ-32 
sections being used where no surcharge or building load 
would occur and MZ-38 sections being used where the 
maximum load on the back of the wall would be that of 
a one-story brick building. Buildings in excess of one 
story in height were shored and underpinned with T- 
shaped cast-in-place concrete piers to carry foundation 
loads to the depth of the new track subgrade. 

Sheet piles were driven by two McKiernan-Terry 9B3 
rigs, one on each wall, driving through from west to east. 
Only one cross street was closed at a time for driving 
of the piles and the closure periods for the crossings av- 
eraged only ten days per crossing. 


Accurate Driving Obtained 


To facilitate proper and satisfactory driving, the sheet 
piles were set up 100 ft. in advance of the driving rigs. 
This was done by a stiff-leg derrick with a 90-ft. boom. 
In setting up the piles they were driven to a penetration 
of 10 ft., with every fifteenth pile being driven to a 
depth of 20 ft. The driving rigs then drove the piles to 
a final penetration of approximately 17 ft. below the new 
top-of-rail elevation. 

Allowable tolerance in vertical alinement of the piling 
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The three tracks, placed at 14-ft. centers through the train- 
way, are laid with 113-lb. headfree rail on creosoted pine 
crossties and are ballasted with lead and zinc slag 


was set at 1/16 in. per ft., with a maximum allowable 
displacement of 2 in. toward the track at top-of-rail ele- 
vation. Although 2,682 sheet piles were driven in the 
walls, the maximum allowable displacement was found 
to have been exceeded in only two places which were 
later corrected. 

Safety niches, to afford refuge for railroad maintenance 
men working in the depressed track area and to allow 
for expansion and contraction in the sheet-pile walls, were 
placed at alleys between cross streets. These niches, about 
300 ft. on centers, vary in depth from 31% ft. to 6 ft. 
and are 16 ft. across the face. 

The concrete facing was applied to the piling after 
waiting for one year from the time they were driven 
to afford ample time for them to attain their final set. 
Mainly because of the irregular shape of the sheet piling. 
the thickness of the concrete facing varies from 314 in. 
to 18 in. Berry strain gage readings taken during the 
waiting period indicated very little settlement in the 
piling. Reinforcing steel for the facing was fastened to 
the piling by means of spot-welded “J-hooks” placed on 
24-in. and 18-in. centers, vertically and horizontally. 


Storm Water Automatically Ejected 


\t the low point of the depressed track structure an 
underground concrete sump of 16,000 cu. ft. capacity has 
been provided to take care of storm waters entering the 
depressed area. Concrete track gutters along the walls of 
the structure carry water to the sump, from which it is 
removed by pumping into surface drainage structures. 
The pumping equipment consists of four 1,500-g.p.m. 
electrically driven centrifugal pumps and one standby 
3,000-g.p.m. gasoline-engine driven pump. The pumps 
have automatic starting equipment and are housed in a 
30-ft. square concrete pumphouse immediately adjacent 
to the track area. 

At the west end, where the tracks swing into El Paso’s 
Union Depot, the West Main Street overpass takes care 
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Workmen installing one of the graphite anodes forming part 
of a cathodic protection system for guarding the steel sheet 
piling from electrolytic corrosion 


of the westernmost city street crossing of the depressed 
track structure. This overpass is a 70-ft. wide by 155-ft. 
long through plate-girder bridge on a 26-deg. skew at 
the northerly end and a 36-deg. skew at the southerly 
end. The bridge deck is of 414-in. 1-Beam-Lok flooring 
filled with concrete. 

The Campbell treet bridge at the east end of the 
depressed track area is a two-span I-beam bridge 70 ft. 
wide and 90 ft. long. The bridge deck is of 6-in. concrete 
supported by wide-flange beams. Both the West Main 
Street and the Campbell Street bridges are carried on 
reinforced concrete abutments and piers. 

In between Campbell street on the east and West Main 
street on the west are six street bridge crossings of the 
depressed track structure. These bridges are all single- 
span steel I-beam bridges of about 47 ft. in length. The 
pavements are 50 ft. wide. with 10-ft. sidewalks on each 
side. The bridge decks are of the same design as the 
Campbell Street bridge. 


Sheet Piles Used for Abutments 


An unusual feature of the six intermediate street 
bridges is the method of supporting them. In the inside 
U-pockets formed by the sheet piling, 10-in. H-beam 
piles were driven to grade. Eleven piles were used at each 
bridge end and these piles, together with the sheet piling, 
form the bridge abutments. Considerable economy was 
effected in the construction of these bridges by doing the 
erection work before the cut was excavated beneath them. 

The longest street bridge of the project is one carrying 
Cotton avenue over the east end of the extended railroad 
yards. This overpass is a 970-ft. 20-span continuous steel 
I-beam structure with two 24-ft. roadways, a 4-ft. median 
strip and 6-ft. sidewalks on each side. It is supported on 
bents of steel H-beam piling driven to grade. The ap- 
proaches are earth fill held within existing street lines 
by reinforced concrete retaining walls. 

Excavation between the retaining walls of the track 
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depression was carried out in two lifts, the first one being 
12 ft. in depth. The wall struts and walers were placed 
after the first lift of the excavation had been completed. 
Total excavation amounted approximately to 125,000 cu. 
yd., a substantial part of which was sold to outsiders for 
filling purposes. Practically all of the excavating work 
was done by power shovels, clamshells and bulldozers. 


Standard Clearances Provided 


The depressed track structure provides a minimum 
vertical clearance of 22 ft. above the top of rail and 
a minimum horizontal side clearance of 81% ft. from the 
track centers. Tracks are placed at 14-ft. centers, are laid 
with 113-lb. head-free rail and are ballasted with lead 
and zine slag secured from a local smelter. Crossties are 
7-in. by 9-in. by 8-ft. creosoted pine spaced about 24 
ties per 39-ft. rail. Entering the trainway from the east 
the tracks descend on a grade of 0.3 per cent; from the 
west there is a descending grade of 1 per cent. These 
grades are connected by a 1,200-ft. vertical curve. 

Utility line crossings of the depressed track structure 
are made in several ways. Near the center of the area, a 
4-ft.-wide steel arch bridge at strut level carries a 16-in. 
gas line over the depressed tracks. A main electric cable 
at the west end is also carried over on a special structure, 
and a telephone trunk cable at the east end is encased 
in the sidewalk of the Campbell Street bridge. But, for 
the most part, the utility lines are carried across between 
the girders and beneath the sidewalks of the street 
bridges. 

The finishing touch for the depressed track structure 
consists of a blanketing cathodic system for protecting 
the sheet-pile walls against damage from electrolytic ac- 
tion. The design of the protective system was based on 
hundreds of readings taken along the pile walls over a 
period of almost a year. Elements of the system are so 
arranged as to secure the continuous passage of a direct 
current from electrodes through the soil to the steel sheet 
piling, thus protecting the piling against corrosion where 
it is in contact with the soil. 





To permit rail traffic through the depressed track area 
and the somewhat restricted yard throats to be handled 
efficiently and satisfactorily, it was necessary to provide 
a system of electric interlockings and centralized traffic 
control. This signal system, designed by the Union Switch 
& Signal Co., consists of two interrelated parts which con- 
trol movements on all main and diverging tracks, as well 
as cross-track movements. Two two-story brick and con- 
crete control towers of modern architecture were built 
to house the control equipment and interlocking ma- 
chines. One of these is at each end of the layout. 


Work Done Under 11 Contracts 


In general, all of the work was performed by con- 
tractors under 1] separate contracts, which permitted the 
smaller contractors to bid on the work, thereby stimulat- 
ing competition. However, the railroads furnished all of 
the materials and labor required for the construction, 
rearrangement, relocation and removal of all trackage. 
The railroads also provided a substantial quantity of 
signal cable and all labor required for completion of 
the interlocking and C.T.C. systems. 

Harlan H. Hugg, of De Leuw, Cather & Co., was in 
direct charge of the work for the City of El Paso, as 
project manager. Texas Highway Department interests 
were under the immediate supervision of P. S. Bailey, 
former state highway district engineer and now main- 
tenance engineer at Austin, and E. W. Mars, present 
district engineer. 

Railroad officers actively associated with the project 
include E. E. Mayo, chief engineer, Southern Pacific 
Company; R. J. Gammie, chief engineer, T. & P.; H. J. 
McKenzie, then chief engineer of the T. & N. O. and 
now executive vice-president, St. Louis Southwestern; 
and B. M. Stephens, assistant chief engineer, T. & N. O. 
Installation of the signal equipment was under the im- 
mediate supervision of E. D. Dumas, signal supervisor 
of the T. & N. O. Track construction, rearrangement, 
relocation and removal were under the direct supervision 
of H. A. Hunt, resident engineer of the T. & N. O. 
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ANOTHER IN THE SOUTHERN’S SERIES of posters which 
attempt to make yard crews conscious of what rough han- 
dling means to railroad employees 


Communication ... 
For Bulk Rates 


Sart Lake City, Uta 


To THE Eprror: 

Mr. McGinnis’ article in the January 22 Railway Age is 
very interesting. Now I believe is the time to press for 
the railroads’ case for contract and bulk rates in the same 
manner as is being done in the subsidy question, i.e., it is in 
the interest of the public and shipper. 

With the government — i.e., the taxpayer, i.e., the public 
— doing a large amount of shipping in bulk amounts but 
not at bulk rates a lot of taxes will be spent that otherwise 
would not. The same applies to the private shipper as it 
will fall on the railroads to handle most of the increase es- 
pecially if steel is diverted from pipe line construction 
and gas from the highways. While the railroads would 
make more money hauling bulk amounts at the high rate, 
that would be a shortsighted view and now would be a 
golden opportunity as the public should be able to see that 
it is to their advantage to have the railroads give con- 
tract and bulk rates. Also the time involved getting this 
across may take longer than the present emergency. 


W. J. Kierer 
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Freight-Rate Case 
Argued before I.C.C. 


Much opposition to pro- 
posed 6 per cent increase 


Oral argument on the railroad mo- 
tion for a 6 per cent interim increase 
in freight rates began February 27 be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in Washington, D.C. Scheduled to 
continue for about three days, the 
argument followed a week-long ses- 
sion of hearings in which more than 
50 parties of interest entered state- 
ments opposing the increase. 

E. H. Burgess, general counsel of the 
Baltimore & Ohio and chief counsel] 
for the roads in the present case, 
opened the argument. “This case can 
be stated very simply,” Mr. Burgess 
said. “There has recently been imposed 
on the railroads increased operating 
costs amounting to $422 million on an 
annual basis. As a result the earnings 
of the industry are being cut down, 
and an increase of 6 per cent is neces- 
sary to cover the increased burden of 
expense.” 

The railroad motion is for an imme- 
diate increase on an interim basis, 
pending final determination of the 
road’s petition for a permanent 6 per 
cent increase. (See Railway Age of 
February 26, page 40, and January 22, 
page 31). A stipulation has been filed 
by the carriers in which they have 
agreed to make reparations, should the 
commission’s final decision in the case 
approve a smaller increase than may 
be granted in the interim. The pro- 
ceeding is docketed by the I.C.C. as 
Ex Parte No. 175. 


Mr. Burgess’ Testimony 


Mr. Burgess presented “several 
facts” in addition to his opening re- 
marks about increased operating 
costs—which he called “the cardinal 
and basic fact in this case.” He told 
the commission that prospective earn- 
ings in 1951 are not sufficient to ab- 
sorb these added costs, “and at the 
same time permit railroad management 
to improve and rehabilitate facilities to 
do the job it is being called upon to 
do.” 

The rate of return on net investment 
in 1951 will be only about 3.3 per 
cent at present rates and charges, Mr. 
Burgess said. With the 6 per cent in- 
crease in freight rates the return would 
still be only 4.17 per cent if in effect 
the full year. This latter estimate is 
overstated because two months have 
already elapsed, he said. 

“The railroad industry is only ask- 
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ing for enough money to run itself,” 
Mr. Burgess argued. He went on to 
say that the 1950 rate of return of 
3.95 per cent “does not reflect all 
operating expenses we face in 1951,” 
and he cited the manpower shortage 
and “escalator clauses” in wage con- 
tracts as factors making for higher 
costs this year. 

Commenting on the 1951 traffic 
estimate submitted by the carriers at 
the hearings, Mr. Burgess said the esti- 
mate, submitted by Dr. J. H. Parmelee 
of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, is the only one “that purports 
to survey actual field conditions.” 
Other estimates in this case do not 





NON-OPERATING EMPLOYEES’ 
WAGE CASE IS SETTLED 


Settlement of the non-operating em- 
ployees’ wage case on the basis of an 
agreement with provisions for a pay in- 
crease of 1242 cents per hour, plus an 
escalator clause for cost-of-living in- 
creases computed quarterly, was an- 
nounced by Dr. John R. Steelman, assis- 
tant to President Truman, on the 
morning of March 1. The 15 “‘non-op” 
unions involved had demanded for their 
members a raise of 25 cents per hour. 

The agreement, which marks the first 
negotiated settlement between the car- 
riers and “‘non-ops” in several years, 
came after representatives of the unions 
and management had been in an all- 
night conference at the White House 
with Dr. Steelman and members of the 
National Mediation Board. The esti- 
mated annual cost of the 12'2-cent 
raise, on the basis of 1949 service 
hours, is about $280,000,000. 

The agreement provides that the in- 
crease will be retroactive to February 
1, while the escalator clause calls for 
additional increases of 1 cent an hour 
for each point advance above 178 in 
the consumer index of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. The first quarterly ad- 
justment will beecome effective April 
1 and it will be on the basis of the 
February 15 index. That has not yet 
been published, but estimates indicate 
that it may be three or four points 
above 178, on which basis the first 
adjustment would add 3 or 4 cents to 
the 12%2-cent hourly raise. 

While the settlement calls for an 
agreement running to October 1, 1953, 
there will be provisions for reopening 
the wage phase on July 1, 1952, if the 
government's wage stabilization policy 
permits so-called “improvement” in- 
creases over and above cost-of-living 
adjustments. 





have the benefit of such a survey, and 
“they're gambling with transportation” 
when bad guesses are made, he said. 

The railroad industry is also com- 
mitted to large capital expenditures 
and equipment purchases in 1951, Mr. 
Burgess continued. Unless it is granted 
the increase in rates, which will help 
provide money foy these expenditures, 
the industry will surely be weakened 
at a time when it should be growing 
strong in the interest of the nation. 
Our earnings today stand at the foot 
of the class, as compared to other in- 
dustrial earnings, Mr. Burgess de- 
clared. 

“Railroads are being asked to do 
what no other industry can do or will 
even try to do—that is, live in today’s 
economy without an increase in price,” 
he continued. He said objections raised 
by the protestants in the case are 
based principally on the claim that 
no state of emergency as yet exists in 
the railroad industry, and he quoted 
the late Jacob Aronson as saying that 
one cannot wait for the death rattle 
in the patient’s throat before sending 
for the doctor. 


Government Opposes 

Following Mr. Burgess during the 
first day of the argument were repre- 
sentatives of the government agencies 
actively opposing the interim increase. 
These included Walter Matson, for the 
Department of Agriculture; C. E. 
Childe, representing the Department 
of Commerce; Gerald L. Phelps, for 
the Economic Stabilization Administra- 
tion; Charles McCarthy of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, and John J. 
Kirby, for the General Services Ad- 
ministration. 

These presentations generally took 
the position that no emergency exists 
as alleged by the railroads, that an 
increased volume of traffic in 1951 will 
eliminate the need for higher rates, 
and that a rate increase “will disturb 
the whole stabilization program.” 

In addition to these contentions, the 
Department of Justice filed a memor- 
andum brief in which it said the car- 
riers “have failed to make out a case 
for any immediate increase in freight 
rates under the standards of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act.” Proof that such 
increases are required “is wholly 
wanting” in this case, the department 
said. 

Mr. Matson of the Department of 
Agriculture told the commission that 
the roads “have failed to prove that 
an emergency exists,” and that they 
now have the “strongest basic financial 
structure” in their history. He said 
railroad estimates of net railway oper- 
ating income for 1951 are too low be- 
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1951 Traffic and Income Estimates of 29 Large Railroads 


Revenue Ton-miles 


Net Income 


(millions (thousands) 

Railroad 1950 1951 1950 1951 1951 
current w/proposed 
part est. est. (part est.) rates increase 

(est.) (est.) 
Baltimore & Ohio 27,546 28,925 $13,268 $14,974 $22,204 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 4,091 4,296 - 3,349 5,049 7,200 
Erie 10,500 10,920 12,683 10,430 15,155 

Lehigh Valley 4,421 4,642 3,249 5,047 , 
New York Central 39,127 41,078 10,632 3,707 29,261 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis 10,432 10,450 20,338 14,996 17,964 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 3,848 4,144 5,838 3,174 6,035 
Pennsylvania 49,867 55,157 10,474t 13,747 ,483 
Reading 6,825 7,202 9,1 6,800 10,128 
Wabash 6,767 7,109 8,699 6,896 9,871 
Chesapeake & Ohio 30,600 30,750 33,900 27,600 33,200 
Norfolk & Western 16,305 17,257 28,252 25,186 28,756 
Atlantic Coast Line 7,453 9,147 11,716 10,298 12,499 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 5,310 5,576 7,411 5,946 8,166 
Ilinois Central 19,200 19,221 24,066 14,494 21,501 
Louisville & Nashville 14,909 15,851 22,831 17,696 22,473 
Seaboard Air Line 8,215 8,448 13,129 11,708 15,192 
Southern 13,024 13,640 20,311 18,204 23,953 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe’ 29,745 30,260 80, 48,100 56,550 
Chicago & North Western 10,734 11,244 5,082 8,749 13,874 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 16,797 17,587 31,279 22,919 29,343 
Chicago, Mil., St. Paul & Pac. 16,240 17,050 13,437 10,285 16,972 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 11,780 12,282 15,038 15,157 19,242 
Great Northern* 16,050 16,070 25,946 20,800 27,830 
Northern Pacific* 11,271 11,750 18,558 15,993 21,467 
St. Lovis-San Francisco” 7,731 7,731 10,350 7,8 10,500 
Southern Pacific* 28,185 28,921 37,538 26,366 34,468 
Texas & New Orleans 9,016 9,824 8,868 6,608 9,087 
Union Pacific 30,347 31,376 67,823 51,274 62,253 


Excludes $17,500,000 ‘‘Delayed Income Credit’’ representing a tax reserve adjustment which is a 


monrecurring item. 


“Estimates for 1951 made in February 1951; estimates of other roads made in December 1950. 





cause they ignore increases already 
achieved in operating efficiency and 
thus overstate the operating expenses. 

“The economies in operations pro- 
duced primarily by the diesel-electric 
locomotive will more than offset in- 
creased wage rates and_ increased 
prices of fuels, materials, and supplies 
in 1951, even under the low revenue 
ton-miles and total operating revenues 
estimated by the railroads,” Mr. Mat- 
son declared. 

Mr. Childe of the Commerce De- 
partment agreed with Mr. Matson that 
no emergency exists and _ predicted 
that 1951 will be a year of “relatively 
high” railroad earnings. He estimated 
that rail revenue ton-miles will total 
665 billion, as compared to Dr. Parme- 
lee’s estimate of 620.2 billion. The de- 
partment’s estimate would be an in- 
crease of about 10 per cent above 1950 
ton-miles. 

Both Mr. Phelps of E.S.A. and Mr. 
Kirby of G.S.A. urged the commission 
to deny the railroad motion, the former 
contending that a rate increase would 
cause an upward pressure on prices. 
and the latter saying that the railroads 
are incorrect in claiming their present 
earnings are insufficient to attract 
needed capital. 

Among the many shippers and ship- 
per groups taking part in the argu- 
ment was the National Industrial Traf- 
fic League, represented by John S. 
Burchmore. Mr. Burchmore said the 
league recognized that the carriers 
“are not earning a full measure of fair 
return,” but suggested that the com- 
mission “withhold any permissive or- 
der” and proceed with hearings on the 
final merits of the case. He. too, said 
that 1951 will be a year of unprece- 
dented trafic volume. passenger as 
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well as freight, “on which the present 
rates may yield much greater income 
and return than the carriers estimate.” 

J. P. Randolph, general solicitor of 
the National Association of Railroad 
and Public Utility Commissioners, made 
a brief appearance at the argument to 
say that many state commissions are 
opposing the increase. These commis- 
sions say the roads in their states are 
doing better than they have at any 
time since World War II, Mr. Ran- 
dolph said. He urged that a “full in- 
vestigation and full hearing” be had 
before increases “of any sort” are 
granted. 

Meanwhile. at the hearings held 
prior to oral argument, Giles Morrow. 
executive secretary and general coun- 
sel of the Freight Forwarders Insti- 
tute, had entered a statement in the 
proceeding. Mr. Morrow asked that 
freight forwarders be authorized to 
make the same rate increases, on the 
same notice “as may be authorized or 
granted in the case of the rail car- 
riers.” 


Coal Traffic May Decline 

Another presentation at the hearing 
was that of Ford K. Edwards, director 
of the Bureau of Coal Economics of the 
National Coal Association and former 
director of the I.C.C.’s Bureau of Ac- 
counts and Cost Finding. Mr. Edwards 
told the commission that coal “has 
run up against a hard ceiling” market- 
wise, and that further increases in its 
cost will cause greater inroads into its 
market by other fuels. He said the sub- 
stantial contribution by coal to railroad 


revenues may shrink, in the face of 


higher rates, to the point where the 
carriers would have less return than 
under present rates. 





Mr. Edwards also commented on 
railroad passenger deficits which he 
said “represent an economic waste of 
labor and capital.” These deficits serve 
to drive away trafic which would other- 
wise move by rail, because it is the 
fittest agency to handle it, he said. He 
added that they also magnify the over- 
head burden laid on the low-grade, 
volume-moving commodities which 
cannot readily shift to other forms of 
transportation, and act to exclude such 
products as bituminous coal from mar- 
kets which they could otherwise hold. 


Senate Group Starts 
Wage-Case Hearings 


“Op” leaders tell their 
stories; rap Dr. Steelman 


The Senate committee on labor and 
public welfare on February 22 began 
public hearings in connection with its 
investigation of the failure to settle 
the long-pending wage and rules dis- 
putes involving railroad operating em- 
ployees who are represented by the 
four train and engine service brother- 
hoods. Executives of those brother- 
hoods, first witnesses at the hearings, 
put on record their dissatisfaction with 
the handling of their cases at the 
White House, objecting particularly to 
their treatment at the hands of Dr. 
John R. Steelman, assistant to Presi- 
dent Truman. 

Presiding at the hearings was the 
committee’s chairman—Senator Murray, 
Democrat of Montana. He said at the 
outset that the committee hoped to af- 
ford an “impartial” forum for the par- 
ties; and to determine whether there 
was “some legislative remedy” for dis- 
putes of the type involved. 

Brotherhood executives heard up to 
the time this issue went to press were 
Roy O. Hughes, president of the Order 
of Railway Conductors; D. B. Robert- 
son, president of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen; 
J. P. Shields, grand chief engineer of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers; and W. E. B. Chase, vice-presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen. B.R.T. President W. P. Ken- 
nedy was scheduled to appear at a later 
session, while railroad representatives 
involved in the wage negotiations were 
also due to tell their stories. 

On this matter of who would be 
heard, the committee had before it a 
recommendation of one of its members 

-Senator Morse, Republican of Oregon 

that railroad presidents be called as 
well as members of the regional con- 
ference committees. Mr. Morse. so he 
said, also wants to hear that official of 
the Department of the Army who has 
been “head man” in charge of the rail- 
roads since they were seized by Presi- 
dent Truman last August in the face of 
the B.R.T.-O.R.C. strike threat. Pre- 
sumably, Assistant Secretary of the 
Army Bendetsen is the “head man”; he 
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has been acting for Secretary Pace in 
carrying out the President’s seizure 
order. 

Others whom Senator Morse wants to 
hear are the three members of the 
National Mediation Board and Dr. 
Steelman. Also, “any and all other 
parties to the dispute.” 

Sharpest and most bitter of the com- 
plaints against the attitude of President 
Truman and the activities of Dr. Steel- 
man came from B.R.T. Vice-President 
Chase. “l never thought,” Mr. Chase 
said, “that 1 would be in the position 
of being blackjacked in the east wing 
of the White House, but that has been 
my position in these negotiations.” Dr. 
Steelman’s office is in the White House’s 
east wing. 

Leading up to the foregoing remark, 
Mr. Chase said that “the doctor” had 
told the brotherhood chiefs that “it was 
the position of the President of the 
United States that his emergency board 
reports had to be accepted and lived 
up to.” That, Mr. Chase added, was 
“what we had been getting from the 
carriers.” 

Later Dr. Steelman proposed a set- 
tlement on the basis of the so-called 
Steelman formula, which settled the 
like dispute involving yardmen repre- 
sented by the Switchmen’s Union of 
North America. When the brotherhood 
executives insisted that their demand 
for a 40-hour week with no loss in 
take-home pay was a “must,” Dr. Steel- 
man, as Mr. Chase put it, inplied “that 
the President of the United States 
would ram the settlement down our 
throats”; that the President considered 
the settlement proposal “reasonable,” 
and that “we would accept it—or else.” 

The B.R.T. vice-president also report- 


ed that the union leaders asked to see 
the President, but were advised by Dr. 
Steelman that Mr. Truman was “too 
busy.” Mr. Chase also recalled what 
he described as “another veiled threat” 
from “the doctor,” who had meanwhile 
been advised that the brotherhoods 
“wouldn't forsake” the “48-for-40 prin- 
ciple.” 

Another ‘feature of the proposed set- 
tlement to which the B.R.T. objected 
was that which would make Dr. Steel- 
man the arbiter of disagreements as to 
the interpretation of any working agree- 
ments involved. To point up his union's 
position on this matter, Mr. Chase made 
this statement: 

“I think the . . . committee will be 
interested to know that as recently as 
last Saturday night [February 24] the 
National Mediation Board asked us to 
sign an agreement that would retain 
John R. Steelman . . . in our contract 
with the railroads as arbitrator for a 
limited period of time. I wish to make 
it perfectly clear to the Senate, the 
public and the President that we do 
not want Steelman in our contract for 
any period of time. We regard his at- 
tempt to chisel in while acting as medi- 
ator in our dispute as establishing a 
new all-time low for morality in public 
office, even measured by present-day 
standards.” 


Questioned by Senator Morse 


Senator Morse questioned Mr. Chase 
at some length regarding the B.R.T.- 
O.R.C. call of a nationwide strike for 
last August 28 after the White House 
had received on August 23 what it 
interpreted as assurance that there 
would be no such walkout and that the 
“token” strikes then in force would end 





A STANDARD G-E 45-TON diesel-elec- 
tric locomotive being loaded on a flat 
car at the General Electric Company's 
Erie, Pa., works for shipment to the 





C. D. Johnson Lumber Corporation, To- 
ledo, Ore. The locomotive will operate 
on the Pacific slope of the coast range, 
replacing a steam locomotive 


in a couple of days. Mr. Chase denied 
that B.R.T. and O.R.C. executives had 
given any assurance that there would 
be no walkout—all they had promised 
was that the “token” strikes would end. 

Senator Morse then asked if Mr. 
Chase thought that the decision to call 
‘off the “minor” strikes produced a “mis- 
understanding” to the effect that there 
would be no nationwide walkout. Mr. 
Chase replied that the “White House 
staff” either “assumed” the latter or 
“misinformed the President.” Asked to 
identify the “staff,” Mr. Chase said that 
only Dr. Steelman was present. 

Senator Morse also inquired into the 
“memorandum of agreement” which 
was signed at the White House Decem- 
ber 21, 1950, by the four “op” leaders 
and management representatives only 
to be repudiated by the general chair- 
men of the unions. Mr. Chase insisted 
that the agreement set out in the memo- 
randum was “tentative.” He also re- 
vealed that B.R.T. President Kennedy 
recommended to the general chairmen 
that the agreement be turned down. Mr. 
Kennedy was one of the signers. 

From the presentation of O.R.C. 
President Hughes, the committee 
learned what the B.R.T. and O.R.C. 
thought they gained by government 
seizure, which they advocated. The 
“only advantage,” Mr. Hughes said, 
was the prevention of unilateral action 
on the part of the carriers to install 
the rules changes which they proposed 
in the emergency-board proceeding. 

On the other hand, President Rob- 
ertson of the B. of L.F. & E. had no 
such fears. He told the committee that 
railroad presidents, to whom he could 
appeal if necessary, “just don’t ram 
things down people’s throats.” Thus 
Mr. Robertson would “never ask the 
government to seize the railroads.” 

O.R.C. President Hughes also said 
that his union “supports the theory that 
the government should impound profits 
during government seizure and control 
brought about by unsettled labor condi- 
tions.” When Mr. Robertson was asked 
about that, he replied that a carrying 
out of the proposal would be “quite 
an undertaking” in view of the consti- 
tutional requirement that the carriers 
receive “just compensation” in the way 
of rental for the seized property. If 
“just compensation” could be arranged, 
Mr. Robertson would favor impounding 
the “profits.” 


Discusses “Inequities” 


Much of Mr. Hughes’ statement was 
an argument in support of his conten- 
tion that “inequities” to which trainmen 
and conductors are now subjected re- 
quire correction. The “inequities” are 
the 150-mile “day” for passenger con- 
ductors and the failure of the trainmen- 
conductor wage scales to provide for 
graduated rates on some such basis as 
the weight-on-driver arrangement en- 
joyed by enginemen. 

The O.R.C. president’s more general 
discussions included a condemnation of 
the carrier conference committees for 
their “determined effort” to “convert 
the report of the emergency board into 
an arbitration board award.” This 
amounted to “an attempt to amend the 
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FURTHER CUTS IN CAR 
PROGRAM ARE RUMORED 


Interstate Commerce Commissioner J. 
Monroe Johnson, who was director of 
the Office of Defense Transportation 
during World War II, has heard reports 
to the effect that the Department of 
Commerce may favor further reducing 
the railroad freight-car program to a 
6,500-car monthly program in July. As 
noted in Railway Age of February 26, 
page 44, steel allocations made for 
May by the Commerce Department's 
National Production Authority mark a 
cut in the monthly program from 10,000 
to 9,000 cars. 

Colonel Johnson‘s comment on the sit- 
uation came in the course of a discus- 
sion he had with C. E. Childe at last 
week’s oral argument on the railroads’ 
Ex Parte 175 petition for a 6 per cent in- 
crease in freight rates. Mr. Childe was 
representing the Commerce Department 
in opposing the rate increase. 

Colonel Johnson referred to the cur- 
tailed allocations for May, and then 
told Mr. Childe that he had heard re- 


ports to the effect that the program 
would perhaps be on a 6,500-car basis 
by July. Mr. Childe did not comment, 
and Colonel Johnson went on to say that 
such a reduction would be a “35 per 
cent cut,’ while the production of pas- 
senger automobiles had been cut only 
20 per cent. 

N.P.A.’s_ official announcement of 
the cut to 9,000 cars for May was made 
on February 27. It said that the re- 
duced allocations were “considered 
necessary by N.P.A. because of the 
mounting demands for steel for other 
defense supporting programs.’’ The an- 
nouncement also noted that “January 
production of new freight cars was 
5,949 units.” 

An appeal to the Defense Production 
Authority to resume allocation of suf- 
ficient steel to permit construction of 
10,000 freight cars a month was made 
March 1 by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. D.P.A. is on top 
of N.P.A. in the defense-agency set-up. 
The Chamber's appeal was embodied in 
a letter which its president, O. A. Sey- 
ferth, wrote to D.P.A. administration 
W. H. Harrison. 





Railway Labor Act without Congres- 
sional action,” Mr. Hughes added. 

He also said that “the failure of col- 
lective bargaining in the present dispute 
and the ever-increasing reluctance of the 
railroads to deal with their employees 
through previously accepted channels 
has now undermined our faith.” 

President Robertson of the B. of L.F. 
& E. said in his prepared statement that 
he feared “dire results unless a solution 
is found soon.” He added that the 
“facts” show that the treatment being 
received by railroad employees, at a 
time when the railroads are “rolling in 
wealth,” has been “nothing short of 
niggardly.” 

“It has been my experience,” Mr. 
Robertson concluded, “that the railroad 
worker is a patriotic, patient and long 
suffering citizen. But his ability to en- 
dure mistreatment and to work with a 
bayonet pointed at his back is not 
limitless. Sooner or later, whether we 
like it or not, he will assert his un- 
willingness to be a slave and will lay 
down his working tools. Those are the 
prospects we must seek to avoid.” 

Responding to questions by Senator 
Humphrey, Democrat of Minnesota, Mr. 
Robertson said that there had been no 
“good faith” bargaining, as he measures 
“good faith,” since the union leaders 
returned to Washington on January 18, 
after the “memorandum of agreement” 
was rejected by their general chairmen. 
The carriers “have not departed” from 
the December 21 memorandum, Mr. 
Robertson complained, adding that 
“you can’t have collective bargaining 
that way.” 

The B. of L.F. & E. president de- 
scribed the carrier representatives as 
“fine men,” but he never before found 
them unwilling to be moved by “reason- 
able” arguments. “You can’t have genu- 


ine collective bargaining where one 
party is sheltered and the other is at 
a disadvantage as we are,” Mr. Robert- 
son also said. 

Senator Lehman, Democrat of New 
York, asked Mr. Robertson for sug- 
gestions for amending the Railway 
Labor Act. The B. of L.F. & E. presi- 
dent replied that the act didn’t need 
much modification. The trouble, he 
added, has been in the administration 
of the act, which “has been made a 
compulsory arbitration act.” 


President Roosevelt’s Method 


Mr. Robertson’s only suggestions 
were that provision be made for ap- 
pointment of representatives of the par- 
ties to emergency boards, and for mak- 
ing it clear that an emergency board’s 
recommendations are not binding. Pre- 
viously, Mr. Robertson had recalled 
how the late President Roosevelt had 
promoted the settlement of disputes in 
cases where the unions rejected reports 
of emergency boards. Labor-managment 
disputes, he added, can’t be solved when 
a President takes the position that 
emergency-board reports are binding. 

Grand Chief Engineer Shields of the 
B. of L.E. made a presentation like 
those of Messrs. Hughes and Robertson, 
but with special reference to B. of L.E. 
demands and that union’s experience 
in the negotiations. Mr. Shields object- 
ed particularly to the carrier rules pro- 
posals, which were approved by the 
emergency board and embodied in the 
December 21 memorandum of agree- 
ment. 

“Throughout conferences and media- 
tion,” he complained, “we have been 
faced with an adamant carrier position 
that they will not grant justifiable wage 
increases to engineers unless and until 
we give back concessions which would 





deprive engineers of earnings opportu- 
nity and adversely affect advantageous 
working conditions. Deprived as we are 
of the right to exercise our economic 
strength at present, the carriers cannot 
see any danger to themselves in refus- 
ing reasonable concessions . . .” 


Court Upholds |. C. C. 
On Rail-Owned Trucks 


Says commission had power 
to end all-motor operations 


Interstate Commerce Commission de- 
cisions which will drive trucking affili- 
ates of railroads out of the so-called 
all-motor freight business have been 
upheld by the United States Supreme 
Court. The railroad affiliates involved 
are the Rock Island Motor Transit 
Company, subsidiary of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, and the Texas 
& Pacific Motor Transport Company, 
subsidiary of the Texas & Pacific. 

They had been operating all-motor 
services for several years when the 
commission ruled out such operations 
by imposing new or additional condi- 
tions designed to insure that the high- 
way freight operations became auxili- 
ary to rail services of the parent rail- 
roads. The Supreme Court’s 5-to-4 de- 
cisions, announced February 26 by 
Justice Reed, reversed rulings setting 
aside the commission orders, which 
had been made by special three-judge 
courts sitting in federal district courts 
for the Northern District of Illinois 
and the Northern District of Texas. 

There were two decisions covering 
three cases—one in No. 25, the U. S. 
and I.C.C. v. Rock Island Motor Tran- 
sit Company, et. al., and the other in 
Nos. 38 and 39, the U.S. and I.C.C. 
v. Texas & Pacific Motor Transport 
Company, and Regular Common Car- 
rier Conference of American Truck- 
ing Associations v. T.&P. Motor 
Transport. The dissenters in both 
cases were Justices Black, Douglas. 
Jackson and Burton. They were of the 
opinion “that the commission partially 
revoked the certificates involved in a 
manner not authorized by the Inter- 
state Commerce Act.” 

As the court put it, the cases raised 
questions of the commission’s power 
“to tighten the restrictions on opera- 
tions of a railroad’s motor-carrier affili- 
ate.” The operating rights involved in 
the Rock Island Transit case were pur- 
chased by Transit from independent 
operators—White Line Motor Freight 
Company and J. E. Frederickson. 


Reservation of Authority 

In approving the White Line pur- 
chase in 1941; the commission did not 
impose all of the usual conditions de- 
signed to insure that the highway oper- 
ations remained auxiliary to Rock Is- 
land rail service. However, it did in- 
clude in the certificate conditions con- 
fining the trucking operations to points 
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Famous Routes 
of History 


Over the Alps with Napoleon 


Invading Italy by way of the Great Saint 
Bernard was good strategy —but rough 
going all the way. You'll never have 
“rough going” when you specify the stra- 
tegic Seaboard route! 


Your Modern Route 


to and from 


The Southeast... 


Seaboard offers you fast, up-to-date 
freight service throughout the 
Southeast — plus personalized at- 
tention to your specific shipping 


requirements. 












Your nearest 










Seaboard Freight ong 
Representative — - 
cheerfully gyrnish infor- 7 A y 
mation upon" request. E, 3 / Ri 3 
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which were also stations on Rock Is- 
land lines, and stipulating that the 
authorized operations would be sub- 
ject to such further restrictions as the 
commission might find it necessary to 
impose in order to insure that the 
service remained auxiliary to train 
service. 

This reservation of authority became 
the basis for a 1946 commission deci 
sion imposing additional conditions 
(see Railway Age of March 23, 1946. 
page 650). Evidence in the case in- 
cluded Transit’s estimate that the new 
restrictions would bar it from partici- 
pation in trafic that produced gross 
revenue of $1 million a year. 

After examining contentions of the 
parties, and pertinent provisions of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, the Supreme 
Court ruled that the commission had 
authority to act as it did. The court's 
reasoning included the following: 

“When competition, public interest 
the preservation of inherent advantages 
of rails and motors, and use of moto 
service by railroads in their operations, 
are the basis, as they are . . . for allow 
ing acquisitions of motor routes by rail 
roads, we think it consonant with that 
policy to reserve the right to make furthe: 
limitations . . . Congress could not hav 
expected the commission to be able to 
determine once and for all the provisions 
essential to maintain the required balanc: 


‘Such a reservation, of course, does no 
provide unfettered power in the commis 
sion to change a certificate at will. That 
vould violate section 212 allowing suspen 
sion, change or revocation only for the 
certificate holders’ willful failure to comply 
with the act or lawful orders or regula 
tions of the commission. The reservation 
by its terms does not offend against 
section 212 . . . The commission asserts 


the modifications were made in accordance 
with the certificate. . . .” 

The court then proceeded to ex- 
amine the conditions imposed. They 
included the usual type of “key-point” 
restrictions, setting up “key points” 
between which truck service was pro- 
hibited. The modification was “not a 


change of policy” by the commission 
as to what constituted “auxiliary and 
supplemental service,” but only “an 
additional requirement to insure co- 
ordinated service,” the court said. It 
thus held that the new conditions “are 
within the limits covered by the res- 
ervation of power.” 


Admits “Hampering” Railroads 

It conceded that the restrictions 
“hamper railroad companies.” It then 
added, however, that the “announced 
transportation policy of Congress” does 
not permit railroad enterprises to en- 
compass “all or as much of motor 
transportation as the roads may de- 
sire.” 

When it came to its consideration 
of the Frederickson purchase, the court 
was confronted with a situation where- 
in the commission’s order approving 
the purchase by Transit had neither 
imposed conditions nor reserved the 
right to do so. The transaction was 
consummated on the basis of that or- 
der; and the commission then attached 
the usual conditions to the certificate 
which it issued to authorize Transit’s 
operation of the acquired Frederick- 
son rights. 

The court found it could “solve the 
problem” by determining that the com- 
mission order approving the purchase 
“has not the finality of a certificate 
but is rather only a tentative approach 
to the consummation of the purchase 
subject to changes in conditions and 
requirements.” As to Transit’s action 
in consummating the purchase on the 
basis of the order, the court suggested 
that the “transportation industry is 
familiar with the complexities of clos- 
ings .... it understands the business 
risks of purchase or sale ahead of final 
commitment by a_ separate entity.” 
Also, Transit “had had experience with 
the problems of coordination between 
rail and motor service.” 

The certificate, the court concluded. 


“is the final act or order that validates 
the operation.” Meanwhile, the court 
left “unanswered” the question of the 
power of the commission to modify a 
railroad-afhliated motor carrier certi- 
ficate “so as to make its operation 
auxiliary to and supplemental of rail 
service, when no reservation for or 
restriction to that effect has been 
placed in the order directing the issue 
of the certificate or the certificate it- 
self.” 

“If any such procedure should be 
undertaken by the commission,” the 
court added, “that answer should await 
a fully developed statement and argu- 
ments by the interests affected.” 

The T.&P. case was like the White- 
Line-acquisition phase of the Rock 
Island case, i.e., the commission had 
acted under reserved authority to im- 
pose additional conditions. Sixteen pro- 
ceedings involving trucking certificates 
held by the Texas & Pacific Motor 
Transport Company were involved. The 
commission had reopened the proceed- 
ings and modified the certificates so 
that each included all five of the usual 
conditions which are imposed to insure 
that highway freight operations re- 
main auxiliary to rail service (see 
Railway Age of February 21, 1948. 
page 62). 

The Supreme Court brushed aside 
arguments for upholding the lower 
court’s ruling in this case. saying that 
all such arguments “may be promptly 
rejected” in view of its decision in the 
Rock Island case. 


Taylor Named Director 
Of 1.C.C. Service Bureau 


Charles W. Taylor, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed director of the Bureau of Ser- 
vice of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. He succeeds Homer C. King 
who has become deputy director of the 
Defense Transport Administration. Mr. 
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Certificates of compliance with sani- 
tation requirements of the Public Health 
Service, Federal Security Agency, for- 
merly issued only to vessels of United 
States registry, have been revised to 


include other types of conveyances en- 
gaged in interstate traffic. The certifi- 
cate of sanitation, which replaces the 
former certificate of compliance for 
ships, is to be posted in railroad dining 


cars as well as ships. The certificate 
of sanitary construction is going to all 
types of interstate carriers. Both certifi- 
cates are 6 in. by 8 in. in size, printed 
in dark blue on a light blue surface 
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| Call from the RED CABOOSE 


ABOOSE 247 calling diesel 734! 
.. . Hot-box about 40 cars back 
... better stop... we'll look at it.” 
This message by radio-telephone 
will bring this fast-moving freight 
train to a halt before trouble starts. 


a freight car he would apply the air 
brakes from the caboose to stop the 
train. Thisoften caused damage tocars 
and contents, and sometimes delays. 


Erie’s new radio-telephone system is 
so flexible it also allows communica- 
tion with crews of other Erie trains, 
wayside stations, or train dispatchers. 


Previously, when a conductor spotted 
smoke pouring from the wheels of 
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... Mark of PROGRESS in Railroading 


The system now covers 85% of Erie’s 
thousand miles of main line between 
New York and Chicago, with com- 
pletion ordered, giving the Erie the 
first and most extenswe main line 
radio system of any railroad. 


Here again is another example of 
Erie’s constant and progressive effort 
to assure safe, dependable railroad 
transportation. 


Erie 
Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 
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Iaylor was formerly manager of the 
Refrigerator Car Section of the Ca: 
Service Division, Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads. 


Order Defines Transport 
Roles in Defense Set-Up 


President Truman on February 28 
issued an executive order “defining 
certain responsibilities of federal agen- 
cies with respect to transportation and 
storage.” The agencies include the De- 
fense Transport Administration and 
the Department of Commerce. 

Generally, the order clarifies and 
spells out functions delegated to the 
involved agencies by President Truman 
after enactment of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950. The Presidential 
authority exercised through D.T.A. is 
that delegated to “the commissioner of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
who is responsible for the supervision 
of the Bureau of Service of the com- 
mission.” That commissioner is James 
K. Knudson who established D.T.A., of 
which he is administrator, to carry out 
the assignment. 

That part of the February 28 Pres- 
idential order which applies to Mr. 
Knudson stipulates that he “shall” do 
the following: 

(a) Assemble and analyze data with 
respect to requirements to be imposed on 
domestic transportation and storage sys- 
tems and facilities and with respect to the 
ability of such systems and facilities to 
satisfy such requirements. 

(b) Formulate such plans and programs, 
and take such actions, as may be desirable 
to meet requirements for domestic trans 
portation and storage, including, among 
other things, programs and _ measures 
for increasing the efficiency and obtaining 
maximuin utilization of domestic transpor- 
tation and storage systems and facilities 
and for providing additional transportation 
and storage facilities. 

(c) Coordinate and direct the domestic 
movement of passenger and freight traffic 
in cooperation with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and private transporta- 
tion organizations and agencies. 

(d) Allocate the use of domestic trans- 
portation and storage facilities by opera- 
tors thereof, and allocate domestic trans- 
portation and storage services to the users 
thereof. 

{e) Administer such priorities as may 
be necessary to insure the movement of 
essential traffic, subject to such policies 
and orders as the Defense Production Ad- 
ministrator may prescribe. 

(f) Act as claimant for materials and 
manpower for the construction, operation, 
maintenance, and repair of domestic trans- 
portation and storage systems and facili- 
ties, 

(g) Cooperate with the Secretary of 
Commerce, the Secretary of Defense, and 
the Secretary of the Interior, to achieve 
the effective coordination of inland and 
ocean transportation and the efficient op- 
eration of all port facilities to meet mili- 
tary and civilian requirements. 

(h) Cooperate with the Secretary of De- 
fense and the Administrator of General 
Services to achieve the effective coordina- 
tion and utilization of storage facilities. 

(i) Utilize the services of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and of such other 
federal, state, and local agencies as he 
deems desirable in the performance of his 
functions. 





“Domestic transportation” as used’ in 
the order is defined as not including 
transportation by air, pipeline, or coast- 
al or intercoastal shipping. Other parts 
of the order spell out the Secretary of 
Commerce’s responsibilities in the fields 
of shipping and ship construction, air 
transport, and highways; those of the 
Secretary of the Army with respect to 
rivers and harbors and inland water- 
ways; those of the Secretary of the In- 
terior with respect to pipelines; and 
those of the Secretary of the Treasury 
with respect to aids to navigation. 

Meanwhile, D.T.A. Administrator 
Knudson had issued an order providing 
for his agency’s permanent organiza- 
tion. Following generally the lines of 
the organization as it has been up to 
this time, the order provides that the 
internal organization of D.T.A. shall 
consist of offices of the administrator, 
deputy administrator, executive assist- 
ant, and general counsel; and seven di- 
visions—Railroad Transport, Street and 
Highway Transport, Inland Water 
Transport, Warehousing and Storage, 
Port Utilization, Equipment and Ma- 
terials, and Manpower. Also included 
are a Tax Amortization and Defense 
Loan Branch and information and ad- 
ministrative officers. The order is Or- 
ganization Order D.T.A. 1, Amendment 


1, effective as of February 15. 


Philadelphia-Macon L.C.L. 
Pool Proposed By Roads 


A plan for pooling of l.c.l. freight 
service between Philadelphia, Pa., and 
Macon, Ga. has been proposed by five 
roads in an application filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The Pennsylvania; Richmond, Fred- 
ericksburg & Potomac; Atlantic Coast 
Line; Seaboard Air Line; and Central 
of Georgia propose to operate daily l.c.1. 
service from Philadelphia to Macon. 





B.R.T. NO-STRIKE 
ORDER NOW PERMANENT 


A permanent injunction restraining 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
from further strike action was signed 
in Chicago by Federal Judge Michael 
L. Igoe on February 26. The injunction, 
which follows the pattern set down by 
the temporary restraining order issued 
last December when the “sickness” 
strikes by B.R.T. switchmen first began, 
will remain in effect as long as the 
railroads continue under government 
control. 

The government’s second contempt 
case against the union was dismissed by 
Judge Igoe on February 20. The second 
set of charges was based on disobed- 
ience of the same restraining order 
during the second “sickness” walkout 
which lasted generally from January 30 
to February 9. It is understood that 
action on the government’s request to 
drop a similar contempt case against 
the B.R.T. in Cleveland, Ohio, has been 
postponed. 















































































Shipments would move by either of two 
routes, alternating from week to week. 
In each case the P.R.R. and R.F.&P. 
would handle the shipments as far as 
Richmond, Va. From that point they 
would go via A.C.L. to Augusta, Ga., 
and Central to destination, or via S.A.L. 
to Athens, Ga., and Central to destina- 
tion. 


Rail-Ship-Truck Terminal 
Planned for Jersey City 
Plans for a $150,000,000 ship-rail- 


truck terminal in the Craven Point 
section of Jersey City, N. J., have 
been approved by the city. The termi- 
nal, to be built on city-owned land said 
to be 60 per cent under water, will be 
built on a 49-year lease arrangement 
by the Foundation Company, New 
York. Docking facilities for 12 ships, 
with adjoining railroad and truck load- 
ing areas, would be provided by the 
facility. 


RRs Should Be Dealt with as 
Defense Industries—Faricy 


Railroads should be recognized and 
dealt with as defense industries in al- 
location of available materials and 
manpower, William T. Faricy, pres- 
ident of the Association of American 
Railroads, said on March 1 at a lunch- 
eon meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the state of New York. 
Transportation for defense is just as 
essential as any other part of the bus- 
iness of supplying arms, equipment, 
ammunition or any other form of 
munitions to the organized military 
forces, he added. 

Sufficient steel to meet requirements 
for construction of new freight cars 
and locomotives and for necessary 
maintenance is essential if railroads 
are to meet transportation require- 
ments of the national rearmament pro- 
gram, Mr. Faricy declared. To meet 
present and anticipated needs, he said, 
railroads have on order more than 
144,000 new freight cars, the largest 
backlog in history. In addition, he 
continued, railroads have sharply in- 
creased the percentage of their cars 
in serviceable condition and will in- 
crease it further. “A year ago, when 
there was a surplus of more than 200,- 
000 cars,” Mr. Faricy peinted out. 
“8.4 per cent of freight cars were 
awaiting repair. This month, bad order 
cars are down to 5 per cent, and, if 
the flow of parts and materials for re- 
pair work is maintained, will be re- 
duced still further.” 

“There is no way in which, ton for 
ton, materials can be used to better 
advantage in increasing the effective 
transportation capacity of the United 
States than by adding to the freight 
car and locomotive supply of the rail- 
roads,” he stated. To illustrate the 
economy inherent in mass transporta- 
tion by rail, he cited the require: aents 
in manpower and fuel to move 100,000 
tons of freight from coast to coast. 
“You can move 100,000 tons from coast 
to coast with 90 tank cars of diesel 
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...about choosing a 
“Central Location” for your new plant 


ET THE SWITCH POINTS of your 
+l industrial siding lead into 
New York Central tracks . . . and 
you'll be sure of a “Central Location” 
in the fullest sense. 


YOUR NEW PLANT may lie miles out- 
side of any congested, metropolitan 
area. Yet you'll be on the main line 
for supplies. The main line to seven 
of America’s ten top markets. The 
main line to the six great, modern 
ports that handle 85% of U. S. Atlan- 
tic trade. 


YOU'LL BE SERVED by a railroad that, 
since 1945, has invested $232,000,000 
in 50,742 new freight cars . . . plus 


$140,000,000 more to increase its all- 
weather, Diesel-e'ectric locomotive 
fleet by 400°! 

WRITE YOUR OWN TICKET on other 
advantages. Skilled labor. Low-cost 
electric power. Pure and plentiful in- 
dustrial water. New York Central's 
industrial experts will help you find 
a site with the things you need. And 
their confidential help is yours for 
the asking. 

FOR FACTS ON 
AVAILABLE PLANT SITES 


contact Charles H. Morton, General Land 
and Tax Agent, or Walter R. Dallow, 
Manager, Industrial Development, 466 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


New York Central 


The Strategic Water Level Route 
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fuel. To move that 100,000 tons by 
truck would require 250 tank cars of 
diesel fuel, nearly three times as much. 
To do the job by air would take the 
contents of 2,700 tank cars of aviation 
fuel, or 30 times as much. When it 
comes to manpower, the comparison 
is even more striking. To do the job 
by railroad would require 3,500 man- 
days of train-crew time. To do it by 
truck would take 90,000 man-days of 
truck-driver time. And to complete the 
job by air would require 50,000 man- 
days of plane-crew time.” 

For railroads to put themselves in 
position to meet transportation de- 
mands of rearmament along with es- 
sential civilian needs, adequate rev- 
enues are also necessary, Mr. Faricy 
emphasized. “When people talk about 
high freight rates, they overlook the 
tremendous increases which have taken 
place in other things in the last decade. 
Cumulative [rate ] increases authorized 
by public authority during the past 
10 years amount to only 57 per cent. 
and the ton-mile revenue of the rail- 
roads has increased on the average 
only 39 per cent. On the other hand. 
railroad wage rates have gone up 112 
per cent in the last decade and the 








way Age, were not of Goodall design 
and construction, as implied in the 
article. The shade material, supplied 
by the Pantasote Company, Chicago. 
utilized Goodall fabrics cemented to a 
second fabric with Pantasote coating 
on the outer side. Shade material of 
this type is exclusively a Pantasote 
product. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended February 24 totaled 734.- 
794 cars, the Association of American 
Railroads announced on March 1. This 
was a decrease of 5,763 cars, or 0.8 
per cent, compared with the previous 
week; an increase of 188,087 cars, or 
34.4 per cent, compared with the cor- 
responding week last year; and an in- 
crease of 46,666 cars, or 6.8 per cent. 
compared with the equivalent 1949 
week. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended February 17 totaled 740.- 
557 cars; the summary for that week. 
as compiled by the Car Service Divi- 
sion, A.A.R., follows: 


REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
For the week ended Saturday, February 17 


In Canada.—Carloadings for the 
week ended February 17 totaled 73.,- 
685 cars, compared with 70,407 cars 
for the previous week, and 71,644 cars 
for the corresponding week last year. 
according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 

Revenve Total Cars 
Cars Rec'd. from 


Loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada: 


February 17, 1951.. 73,685 35,892 

February 18, 1950.. 71,644 27,497 
Cumulative totals for Canada: 

February 17, 1951.. 511,777 239,585 

February 18, 1950.. 458,722 196,584 


“Jim Crow” Complaint 
Dismissed By 1I.C.C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has dismissed the racial discrimi- 
nation complaint filed against the 
Pennsylvania and the Seaboard Air 
Line by Lillie Belle Perez, a Negro 
living in New York. The commission’s 
dismissal order said attorneys for the 
complainant entered a stipulation ask- 
ing that the case be discontinued. 

The complainant had alleged that 
she was subjected to discrimination 
“against her will and solely because 
of her color” while traveling from New 
York to Tampa, Fla., on the “Silver 
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Diesels... Diesels and more Diesels 
to give you better, faster, smoother 
freight and passenger service. 


1951 will see us really on the run... 
on the run with Diesel power on all 
major freight and passenger trains. 
Yes sir, we’re ‘‘re-doing’’ Katy 
service ... blending the MODERN 
and the TRADITIONAL ... the 
modern, heavy duty smooth hauling 
efficiency of new, giant road Diesels 
with the traditionally reliable Katy 
service the Southwest has known right 
down the line, for almost 80 years. 


And, that’s not all. There’ll be more 
Diesel yard switchers working to shave 
minutes from terminal transferring 
times. There’ll be many equipment and 


service improvements to speed your 
receiving dates simplify your 
shipping schedules. 

The Katy is quickening the pace. 
Stepping up the action for a vigorous 
Southwest of an alerted nation. In 
1951 we continue expanding our serv- 
ice to you... This is our answer to 
your transportation problem. 


Your local Katy representative will be glad 
to tell you even more about Katy’s many new 
plans . . . and how you may benefit by 
shipping Katy, Southwest. 
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ingly low” and far below the 10,000- 
car per month goal set for early 1951. 
Only by holding retirements to the low- 
est number since February 1948 were 
the roads able to effect an increase in 
ownership. 

As of February 1 there were 3,800 
fewer cars held for repairs than on 
January 1 and about 56,000 fewe: 
than on February 1, 1950, Mr. Gass re- 
ported. This reduction in bad orders 
has given the roads about 28,000 more 
serviceable cars than they had a yea 
ago, he said. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Gass had noted that 
as of February 1 the Class I roads had 
an all-time record high of 132,528 
freight cars on order. This figure was 
somewhat under the number reported 
by the American Railway Car Institute 
whose figures include not only Class | 
roads but private car lines and smaller 
railroads as well. The institute re- 
ported 144,758 cars on order Febru- 
ary l. 

Locomotive installations in January 
totaled 219, including 218 diesel-elec- 
trics, Mr. Gass said. He added that 
during the month diesel ownership 
passed the 10,000 mark, and that it 
now consists of 14,458 units operated 
as 10,033 locomotives. 

Turning to a discussion of the car 
situation, Mr. Gass said recent work 
stoppages “aggravated an _ already 
acute situation” with respect to box 
cars. The end of the stoppages found 
roads with an unprecedentedly high 


percentage of loaded cars compared 
to total ownership, resulting in in- 
creased shortages despite a drop-off 
in loadings. 

Westbound movement of empty box 
cars was slowed to almost nothing by 
work stoppages at principal terminals, 
the C.S.D. chairman said. The daily 
average of 821 empty cars a day be- 
ing delivered to western roads was 
slowed to an average of 293 cars a day 
for the first 15 days of February. Ef- 
fective February 19 quota orders were 
issued under I.C.C. Service Order No. 
866 to build up movement of empty 
cars to the west. 

Canadian roads also suffered heavy 
losses as a result of the tie-up. Mr. 
Gass said losses on these roads be- 
came so great that Special Car Order 
No. 76 was amended effective February 
20 to require eastern and Allegheny 
roads to return these cars to owners 
empty. 

Open top cars have also remained 
in short supply, Mr. Gass reported. 
He said coal loadings this year have 
been about 50 per cent above last 
year, when the mines were on a three- 
day work week or closed altogether. 
According to Mr. Gass there have 
been “some severe shortages” of hop- 
pers while gondola-shortages have been 
“rather widespread.” In Eastern-Alle- 
gheny territory the gondola situation 
has been “especially acute” due to un- 
usual demands for steel, scrap iron, 
and import ore. 





IN ITS FIRST CANADIAN TESTS, one 
of the Budd Company’s rail diesel 
cars recently made demonstration runs 
over Canadian National lines between 
Montreal, Que., and Quebec, Sher- 
brooke, Waterloo, Jonquiere and Otta- 
wa, Ont. Shown here, in the usual 
order, inspecting the car are E. R. 
Battley, chief of motive power and car 
equipment for the C. N.; Griscom Bettle, 





Jr., of the Budd Company; Donald Gor- 
don, chairman and president of the 
C. N.; S. F. Dingle, vice-president, op- 
eration, of the C. N., and S. W. Fair- 
weather, C N. vice-president, research 
and development. The Budd rail diesel 
car has recently made demonstration 
runs also on the Boston & Maine be- 
tween White River Junction, Vt., and 
Boston, Mass. 





Car Surpluses and Shortages 


Average daily freight car surpluses 
and shortages for the week ended 
February 24 were announced by the 
Association of American Railroads on 
March 1, as follows: 

Surplus Shortage 





Plain Box 0 24,108 
Auto Box 27 194 
Total Box 27 24,302 
Gondola 97 4,509 
Hopper 8 3,302 
Covered Hopper 0 26 
Stock 647 32 
Flat 0 1,106 
Refrigerator 360 1,906 
Other 192 62 





1,331 35,245 





In discussing coal loadings, Mr. 
Gass said coal stocks at the head of 
the Great Lakes are about double the 
stocks there at this time last year. He 
said export movements of coal over- 
seas have also increased heavily since 
the first of December, as have move- 
ments to Canada. 

“The tentative program for lake 
ore this year is 90 million tons, just 
under the 1942 all-time record of 
slightly over 92 million,” Mr. Gass 
said. He added that the all-rail move- 
ment of ore from the _ northwest 
to the Pittsburgh-Chicago- Youngstown 
districts this winter will amount to 
about 114 million tons by the time lake 
navigation opens. 

Continuing his discussion of the 
car supply, Mr. Gass said other types 
of cars are in heavy demand. The sup- 
ply of both plain and sj ecial type flat 
cars is “tight” generally in all sec- 
tions. A similar situation prevails with 
respect to covered hoppers, although 
no serious shortages of the latter have 
occurred, he said. 

Average turn-around time of freight 
cars in January, as reported by Mr. 
Gass, was 15.67 days. The comparable 
figure for January 1950 was 19.12 
days. On the basis of reports from 
780 cities in all 13 shipper board 
districts, cars detained beyond the free 
time of 48 hours averaged 15.95 per 
cent of those placed in January. This 
compared with 16.31 per cent for De- 
cember, and 19.22 per cent in January 
1950. 

The average percentage of deten- 
tion for January was the lowest for 
any January since Shippers Car Eff- 
ciency Committees were organized in 
1943. The next best record for January 
was in 1949 with an average detention 
of 16.86 per cent. 


New York Central Adds 
New L.C.L. Service 


Coordinated rail-truck service to ex- 
pedite l.c.l. merchandise freight each 
way between Jersey City, N. J., and 26 
communities as far as Congers, N. Y., 
is being established by the New York 
Central on its. West Shore (River divi- 
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We're celebrating 
another birthday of 


B:0's Sentinel Service! 


March 5, 1951 








On March 3, 1947, Sentinel Service 
was inaugurated by the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad. Launched for the pur- 
pose of giving shippers a siding-to- 
siding service they could depend on, 
it achieved its goal immediately, and 
has maintained it ever since. 


Shippers who use Sentinel Service 
can tie in with the plans and schedules 
of receivers with complete confidence. 


The Automatic Records feature, too, 
is widely acclaimed; for now shippers 
and receivers are quickly notified of 
cut-outs and reforwardings. 


As we celebrate this fourth birth- 
day, the continued enthusiastic sup- 
port of Sentinel Service by shippers 
and receivers is the most appreciated 
gift we could receive. Ask our man! 























sion) line. Saving one or more days 
in shipping time, the new trucking serv- 
ice will provide a daily link between 
those outlying freight stations and the 
fast transfer point at Jersey City. 

Stations in New Jersey benefiting 
from the service are Hoboken, Union 
City, Willow avenue (Hoboken), Wee- 
hawken, Edgewater, West New York. 
Guttenberg, Cliffside, Fort Lee, North 
Bergen, Little Ferry, Ridgefield Park. 
Bogota, Teaneck, West Englewood, 
Bergenfield, Dumont, Haworth, Harring- 
ton Park and West Norwood. In New 
York the stations are Tappan, Orange- 
burgh, Blauvelt, West Nyack, Valle. 
Cottage and Congers. 


Argentina Drafts Rail 
Strikers Into Army 


To end a recent three-day strike, the 
Argentine government is reported to 
have drafted all railway employees into 
the Army. Transport ministry officials 
were said to have been given military 
rank and ordered to compile lists of 
employees who failed to report for work. 
All of the latter, press dispatches state, 
were subject to arrest as deserters. 
More than 2,000 employees were re- 
ported to have been discharged for 
striking, while President Juan D. Peron 
is reported to have said that all strike 
instigators would be prosecuted, and 
that he would resign rather than rein- 
state “a single one.” Their wage de- 
mands, the president was quoted as 
saying, would cost the state-owned rail- 
ways some $72.5 million at a time when 
“the railways are showing a larger de- 
ficit every day.” Drafting of strikers 
was under a 1948 emergency law. 


OVERSEAS 





Iran.—The Iranian State Railways 
have invited bids for supplying four 
ballast-crushing and_ballast-screening 
machines, 60 wagonettes and 35 tri- 
cycles and four rail-welding and rail- 
repairing machines, according to a re- 
cent issue of Foreign Commerce Week- 
ly. A list of specifications may be 
borrowed from the Iranian Embassy. 
Office of the Commercial Attache, 3003 
Massachusetts avenue, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Requests for the list 
should refer to notification No. 19361- 
AKA. 


Pakistan.—This country’s govern- 
ment wishes to receive bids from 
American firms covering supply of 
class XA and XC locomotive boilers 
for the North Western Railway,  ac- 
cording to Foreign Commerce Week- 
ly. Specifications and bid documents 
may be obtained from the Pakistan 
Embassy, Commercial Division, 1744 
R street, Washington, D. C.. subject 
to a non-refundable charge of $45 a 


set. 


CAR SERVICE 





Heavy Loading of Grain 
Required by 1.C.C. Order 


Heavy-loading requirements for 
grain shipments will become effective 
March 15 under the provisions of Ser- 
vice Order No. 874 which has been is- 
sued by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. When the order was made 
public February 28, the Defense 
Transport Administration issued a 
statement saying it had recommended 
issuance of the order and noting that it 
was the first heavy-loading order in 
the current defense program. But. 
D.T.A. added, “others are expected to 
follow as soon as surveys now in pro- 
cess can be completed and considered.” 

The order prohibits railroads from 
moving cars loaded with grain prod- 
ucts or by-products unless such cars 
are loaded in accordance with one of 
the following requirements: 

(1) The quantity shall equal or exceed 
in weight the marked capacity in pounds 
of the car. 

(2) Grain products or by-products in 
bulk shall be loaded to an elevation not 
lower than 24 in. from the ceiling of the 
car at its side walls or to the utmost 
elevation possible without overrunning 
sheathing or lining. 

(3) Grain products or by-products in 
packages shall be loaded to a weight of 
not less than 60,000 Ib. 

(4) Cars loaded with grain in packages, 
in mixed carloads with grain in packages. 
shall be loaded to a weight of not less 
than 60,000 Ib. 

(5) When such car is loaded to full 
visible capacity. 

The order contains provisions for the 
issuance of permits to exempt ship- 
ments from its requirements. The per- 
mit agent is Howard S. Kilne. chief. 
Car Utilization Section, Bureau of 
Service. I.C.C.. Room 5135 LCC. 
Building, Washington. D.C. 

The statement which D.T.A. issued 
in connection with the service order 
included this comment from Adminis- 
trator James K. Knudson: 

“T am gravely concerned over the 
inadequacy of our freight car supply 
and stronger measures may be neces- 
sary in providing cars to meet the 
needs of the military and essential in- 
dustry. For the week ending February 
17, the daily shortage of freight cars 
averaged nearly 35.000 cars and what 
is especially significant is the fact that 
the daily shortage has been increasing 
week-by-week during a period of the 
year when normally, the demand for 
freight cars is at its lowest level and 
a comfortable surplus usually exists. 

“The shortage of cars for the ship- 
ment of grain is particularly acute, and 
just this past week-end several large 
flour and feed mills were compelled to 
suspend milling operations because of 
the shortage of cars for shipping their 
products. We have had prior consulta- 
tions with representatives of the flour 
and feed industry whose counsel and 
advice have been of assistance to us in 


framing our recommendations to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission.” 

L.C.C. Service Order No. 865, which 
imposes increased demurrage charges 
running up to $20 per day, has been 
modified by Amendment No. 6. The 
amendment vacated, as of March 1, 
Amendment No. 4 which had exempted 
refrigerator cars from provisions of 
the order. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


The Perishable Freight Agents 
Association of New York, composed 
of railroad representatives soliciting 
business destined for wholesale mar- 
kets in the New York metropolitan 
area, recently was reactivated. A. P. 
Flood, dairy traffic agent of the Penn- 
sylvania, was elected to the presidency 
for a one-year term. Other elected 
officers are J. G. Rausch, perishable 
freight agent, Southern Pacific, vice- 
president; J. P. Fitzpatrick, perishable 
trafic agent, Illinois Central, treas- 
urer; and P. E. Johnson, traffic agent, 
Chicago Great Western, secretary. 
The next meeting of the group will 
be held on March 8, at 12 noon, at 
the Hotel Abbey, New York. 





The 28th annual meeting of the 
Great Lakes Regional Advisory 
Board will be held in the Hotel Stat- 
ler, Buffalo, N. Y., on March 27 and 
28. 


The Eastern Car Foreman’s As- 
sociation will hold its next meeting 
in the Engineering Societies Building, 
New York, at 7:45 p.m. on March 9. 
Wade M. Wilkes, of the Safety Car 
Heating & Lighting Co., will speak on 
“Problems of Civilian Defense.” 


The New England Shippers Ad- 
visory Board will hold a_ two-day 
meeting at the Hotel Statler, Boston, 
Mass., on March 15-16. Arthur H. Gass, 
chairman of the Car Service Division 
of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, will be the guest speaker at the 
luncheon on March 16. His subject 
will be “Where Do We Go From 


Here?” 


A “Perfect Shipping Night” will be 
held by the Transportation Club of 
Decatur, Ill... on March 13. F. A. 
Kilker, freight claim agent for the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, will 
be the principal speaker, following 
a dinner scheduled for 6:30 p.m. at the 
Orlando Hotel. 


“Plant Protection in the Atomic 
Age” will be the theme of the Clear- 
ing-Cicero Traffic Conference’s 
14th annual dinner meeting, to be 
held in the Clearing (Ill.) Industrial 
Club at 6455 S. Central avenue, Chi- 
cago on March 8. Frank V. Martinek, 
chairman of the plant protection com- 
mittee of the Chicago Civil Defense 
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The Illinois Central starts its second 
century as the Main Line of Mid-America 
well-equipped for the job of hauling 
mile-a-minute dispatch freights, and 100- 
mile-an-hour passenger streamliners. Some 
1,262 steam and diesel locomotives handle 
two million carloads of freight and four 
million through passengers annually. 


THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD —<\Swoug 
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Corps, will be the principal speaker. 
His talk will be followed by the 


sound film “Pattern for Survival.” 


The Niagara Frontier Industrial 
Traffic League of Buffalo, N. Y., has 
elected the following officers for the 
year 1951: President, Victor A. Raham, 
trafic manager, Niacet Chemical Di- 
vision, Niagara Falls, N. Y.; first vice- 
president, Edward F. Lannon, traffic 
manager, Columbus McKinnon Chain 
Corporation, Tonawanda, N. Y.; sec- 
ond vice-president, Bernard A. Bon- 
danza, trafic manager, J. W. Clement 
Company, Buffalo; treasurer, Frank C. 
McGinley, Western Electric Company, 
Buffalo; general secretary, Elmer W. 
Honecker, traffic manager, Trico Prod- 
ucts Company, Buffalo; and secretary, 
George P. Zier, assistant traffic man- 
ager, Buffalo Chamber of Commerce. 
Edwin A. Dill, of Buffalo, traffic man- 
ager of the Industrial Molasses Com- 
pany. is the retiring president. 


Tulane University’s second annual 
Institute on Foreign Transporta- 
tion and Port Operations will be 
held in New Orleans, La., March 26- 
30, under the general direction of 
Dr. Marvin L. Fair, professor of eco- 
nomics and transportation at the uni- 
versity. Twenty-one agencies and or- 
ganizations concerned with foreign 
transportation, plus railroads and 
steamship lines serving the Gulf 
area, are cooperating with the univer- 
sity in arranging the course. Railroad 
men assisting with it include O. C. 
Stein, freight trafic manager of the 
Illinois Central at New Orleans; Ed- 
ward J. Garland, general manager of 
the New Orleans Public Belt, and E. S. 
Pennebaker, manager of the Texas 
Pacific-Missouri Pacific Terminal o! 
New Orleans. The fee for the course. 
which is designed principally for 
junior executives, is $57. 


SUPPLY TRADE 


Westinghouse 1950 Net 
Equals $5.36 Per Share 


Net income of the Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation for 1950 amounted 
to $77.922,944, which was equal, after 
payment of dividends on_ preferred 
stock, to $5.36 a share on 14,190,654 
shares of common stock. The previous 
record year was 1949, when net in- 
come was $67.268.555. or $4.95 a 
share on the 13,144,519 shares of 
common stock then outstanding. Net 
sales billed for 1950 also set a new 
record, totaling $1,019.923,051, com- 
pared with $945,699,382 in 1949 and 
$970.673,847 in the previous record 
year of 1948. 

The 1950 net income was equal to 
a return of 7.6 per cent of net sales 
billed, the highest for any postwar 
year. In 1949, ratio of net income to 
net sales billed was 7.1 per cent. 
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Current assets on December 31, 
1950, were $604,094,899 and current 
liabilities were $148,222.389, result- 
ing in working capital of $455,872,- 
510. 


Standard Ry. Equipment 
Net Was $2,609,420 


The Standard Railway Equipment 
Manufacturing Company has reported 
consolidated net profit of $2,609,420 
for 1950, compared with $2,305,853 in 
1949. Net sales of $19,447,461 in 
1950 compared with $17,293,914 the 
year before. Net profit for 1949 is ad- 
justed from that previously reported 
to reflect state income and franchise 
tax adjustments. R. A. Williams, presi- 
dent, said unfilled orders at December 
31, 1950, amounted to $28,300,000, 
compared with $2,800,000 a year 
earlier. 


Donald F. Kittredge has been ap- 
pointed manager of sales, Railway di- 
vision, of the National Malleable & 
Steel Castings Co., with headquarters 
at New York. He succeeds Ellsworth 
H. Sherwood, whose election as as- 
sistant vice-president, sales, Railway 
division, was announced in the Rail- 
way Age of February 5. Mr. Kittridge 
was born in Sharon, Pa., and was 





Donald F. Kittredge 


graduated from Cornell University in 
1939. He served as a naval officer dur- 
ing World War II, joining National 
Malleable at Indianapolis, Ind., in 
1946. He was transferred to the Rail- 
way division at Cleveland, Ohio, where 
he served as assistant sales manager, 
which position he held at the time of 
his recent promotion. 


C. H. Morse, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed manager, locomotive service 
department, Railroad division, of 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., effective 
April 1. Mr. Morse will succeed J. E. 
Justus, who will at that time have 
completed 25 years of employment 
with the company and who is retir- 
ing. Mr. Justus will devote part time 
to the firm on a special assignment 
basis, with the title of special assis- 
tant to manager of the railroad divi- 
sion. Mr. Morse has for the past 18 





months served as assistant manager 
of the department, and also more re- 
cently as district manager of locomo- 
tive sales in the Chicago district. His 
headquarters will be in the firm’s Chi- 
cago office, 600 South Michigan av- 
enue. 


Frank L. Murphy, formerly chief 
engineer of the Pullman-Standard 
Car Manufacturing Company, has 
joined the company’s sales staff at 
Washington, D. C., as assistant vice- 
president. Mr. Murphy began his busi- 
ness career with Pullman-Standard as 
a draftsman at the passenger car shops 
at Chicago in 1922, following gradua- 
tion from Purdue University’s engi- 





Frank L. Murphy 


neering school. In 1935 he was ap- 
pointed principal engineer directing 
design and development of light weight 
streamline trains. From 1942 until 
1950 Mr. Murphy served as chief en- 
gineer of the company, directing all 
engineering, including design, experi- 
méntal and research work on railroad 
passenger cars, freight cars and street 
transit equipment. 


Speco, Inc., has opened an eastern 
district sales office at 30 Church street, 
New York 7. The office will be di- 
rected by David M. Waterhouse, 
district manager, formerly manager 
of Speco’s transportation industry 


sales. 


D. W. Moor, Jr., president of the 
American Mat Corporation and the 
D. W. Moor Company, Toledo, Ohio. 
and vice-president of the Toledo Rub- 
ber Products Corporation, has also 
been elected president of the Lithox 
Corporation, Wapakoneta, Ohio. 


The MeDougall-Butler Company, 
of Buffalo, N. Y., has appointed Stan- 
ley O. Kent as industrial sales rep- 
resentative in charge of industrial paint 
sales in the Niagara Frontier area. 


James E. McNamara has been 
appointed vice-president of the Jour- 
nal Box Servicing Corporation, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Mr. McNamara re- 
cently resigned as vice-president of 
reclamation for Peerless Equipment 
Company. Thomas W. Potter, for- 
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Come rain, windstorm or blizzard, bulk cement al- 
ways arrives in first-class condition when it’s shipped 
in Lackawanna’s Air-Activated Containers. 

These weathertight steel containers, each with 
10-ton capacity, require no special loading equip- 
ment. Unloading by consignee requires only a com- 
pressor and a 114 inch air line from container to 
storage bin or construction site. There is no loss 
through dust or blowing. Risk of silicosis among 


workers is eliminated. 
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SHIPPED THIS WAY... | 


Lackawanna Railroad 


SHIPPERS WHO ARE IN THE KNOW, CHOOSE THE ROUTE 






Bulk Cement 
can be unloaded 
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50 TONS OF CEMENT that the weather can’t harm! 
Lackawanna’s Air-Activated Containers may be lifted 
from cars and trucked to final place of delivery, or 
unloaded by air from siding into a storage bin. 



















Whether it’s cement or other bulk freight, pack- | 
aged goods or perishables, modern Lackawanna ) 
efficiency adds up to preferred handling for your | 
shipments. That’s why so many of the world’s great 
shippers specify the Lackawanna Railroad—to or 


through New York. 
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merly special representative for the 
Journal Box Servicing Corporation, has 
been promoted to vice-president—oper- 
ation. Mr. Potter will maintain his 
offices jointly with Mr. McNamara at 
332 South Michigan avenue, Chicago. 


The Pyle-National Company has 
completed construction of two new 
additions and building changes to its 
main manufacturing plant in Chicago 
The new additions total 28,000 sq. 
ft. of floor space and will substantially 
increase manufacturing, maintenance 
and warehousing operations of the 
company. 


John F. Thompson, president o! 
the International Nickel Company 
of Canada, has been elected also 
chairman, to succeed the late Robert 
C. Stanley. 


OBITUARY 


Robert E. Thayer, vice-president 
and a director of the Simmons-Board 
man Publishing Corporation, died in 
an automobile accident on February 
25. Mr. Thayer was born in Chelsea. 
Mass., on August 4, 1883. After gradu- 
ation from the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology he became a _ special 
apprentice with the American Locomo 
tive Company, and later was an in 
structor for two years at M.I.T., and 
a draftsman for one year on the Bos- 
ton & Maine. He became associated 
with the Simmons-Boardman Publish- 
ing Corporation in 1911 as associate 
editor of the Railway Age Gazette 
(now Railway Age). In 1917 he was 
appointed mechanical department ed 





Robert E. Thayer 


tor of Railway Age and managing edi- 
tor of Railway Mechanical Engineer. 
and in 1919 was made European editor 
of Railway Age, with headquarters at 
London, England. On his return to this 
country in 1922 he was transferred to 
the sales department and in 1929 be 
came business manager of Railway M: 
chanical Engineer, a position he held 
until 1947. In 1937 he was elected a 
vice-president of the company. He was 
business manager of the Locomotive 
Cyclopedia and the Car Builders’ Cy- 
clopedia, both published by Simmons- 
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Boardman. He was a member of the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers. 


Lewis H. Brown, chairman of the 
board and chief executive of the 
Johns-Manville Corporation, died of a 
heart ailment on February 26, at Del- 


ray Beach, Fla. 


CONSTRUCTION 





N. Y. & L. B. to Replace 
Wooden Trestle at Matawan 


The 1,000-ft. single-track wooden 
trestle on the New York & Long 
Branch at Matawan, N. J., will be 
replaced by a double-track structure. 
either of concrete and steel or an earth 
fill, E. T. Moore, president of the Cen- 
tral of New Jersey, said in a message 
to a public hearing in Asbury Park. 
N. J.. before the state board of Pub- 
lic Utility Commissioners, on February 
26. Mr. Moore was unable to be pres- 
ent, because of illness, and his state- 
ment was read by Herman V. Pevler. 
vice-president of the Pennsylvania and 
of the N. Y. & L. B., which is jointly 
owned by the P.R.R. and the C. of 
N.J. Although the carriers involved 
“have never had any doubt that the 
Matawan bridge is absolutely safe and 
entirely adequate,” Mr. Moore’s state- 
ment said, they “continue to be greatly 
concerned because of the fears of a 
great many people .. . and in recogni- 
tion of the unusual circumstances that 
surround this situation, we have de- 
cided to recommend to our boards of 
directors that the bridge be replaced.” 
Engineering studies are under way to 
determine which of the two types of 
replacement will be more feasible. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 
\ wood frame car repair shed 66 
ft. by 360 ft., will be constructed at 
Hobart yard, Vernon, Cal., by the 
Wm. P. Neil Company of Los Angeles. 


Chesapeake & Ohio.—This road 
has awarded contracts at the indicated 
prebable costs to: The S. N. Nielsen 
Company, Chicago, for construction 
of a diesel shop building at Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. ($375,000); the Chicago 
Bridge & Iron Co., Chicago, for six 
fuel oil storage tanks erected on pre- 
pared foundations—three at Ashland, 
Ky. ($28,900), two at Clifton Forge, 
Va. ($19,600), and one at Charlottes- 
ville, Va. ($10,400); and the Robert- 
son-Henry Company, Huntington, for 
grading and drainage for a grade and 
line change project at Ivyton, Ky. 
($20,000). 

Authorized projects, and their prob- 
able costs, include: Constructing a 
diesel locomotive shop and other fa- 
cilities for servicing diesels at Hunting- 
ton ($757,000, of which part has been 
contracted for, see above); shop, 
water and fuel oil facilities for serv- 


icing passenger diesels at Charlottes- 
ville ($227,300, of which part has 
been contracted for, see above) ; water 
and fuel oil facilities for servicing 
passenger diesels at Ashland ($164,- 
900), and at Clifton Forge ($109,200, 
parts of which have been contracted 
for, see above); installing reflector- 
ized signs at grade crossings in West 
Virginia ($103,200); repairing bridge 
No. 90 at Ashford, W. Va. ($94,300) ; 
track changes because of flood wall 
construction at Ashland ($79,000) ; 
line and grade change at Ivyton ($62.,- 
000, part of which has been contracted 
for, see above); installing centralized 
traffic control from Bremo, Va., to 
Strathmore ($29,800); track for coal 
mine development at Peytona, W. Va. 
($22,700); and providing diesel loco- 
motive servicing facilities in engine- 


house at Fulton, Va. ($22,200). 


Pacific Fruit Express.—This 
company will build a $1,000,000 arti- 
ficial ice plant at Laramie, Wyo. The 
project, which will supplant present 
use of natural ice, includes installa- 
tion of refrigeration equipment in ex- 
isting ice storage houses, installation of 
newly designed ice delivery facilities 
between storage rooms and icing plat- 
forms, and construction of a one-story 
reinforced concrete building, 96 ft. by 
180 ft., to house ice manufacturing 
equipment. Work is to begin early in 
April and is scheduled for completion 
by early fall. 

The decision to convert to artificial 
ice was based primarily on high labor 
costs for handling natural ice and the 
necessity each year for supplementing 
the available natural ice with 40,000 
tons of ice shipped from elsewhere, 
K. V. Plummer, P.F.E. vice-president 
and general manager, said. Laramie is 
the principal point on the Union Pa- 
cific for applying fresh retop ice on 
perishable shipments, he added, and 
the purity of artificial ice is highly de- 
sirable for this service. 


EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 





Domestic Equipment Orders 
Reported in February 


Domestic orders for 15,129 freight 
cars, 170 diesel-electric locomotive 
units and six steam locomotives were 
reported in Railway Age in February. 
The freight cars cost an estimated 
$83,210,000 and the locomotives an 
estimated $27,909,000. An accompany- 
ing table lists the orders in detail. 

During the first two months of 1951, 
Railway Age has reported domestic 
orders for 27,299 freight cars (costing 
an estimated $149,420,000), 245 diesel- 
electric locomotive units and six steam 
locomotives (costing an estimated $37,- 
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872,000), and five pa--enger cars (es- 
timated cost $750,000) . 


FREIGHT CARS 


lhe Canadian National has o1 
dered 50 steel-framed box cars from 
the Eastern Car Company at an ap- 
proximate cost of $275,400. Delivery 
is scheduled for the latter part of this 


yea! 


The Chesapeake & Ohio has or- 
dered an additional 200 70-ton covered 
hopper cars from the Pullman-Stan- 
dard Car Manufacturing Company at 
an estimated cost of $1,400,000. De- 
livery is scheduled for 1952. 


LOCOMOTIVES 
The Akron & Barberton Belt has 


ordered one 1,200-hp. diesel locomotive 
switching unit from the Baldwin-Lima- 
Hamilton Corporation. 


The Calumet & Hecla Consolli- 
dated Copper Co. has ordered one 
1,200-hp. diesel-electric switching loco- 
motive unit from the Baldwin-Lima- 
Hamilton Corporation. 


The Sharon Steel Corporation 
has ordered eight 800-hp. and one 1.- 
200-hp. diesel-electric switching loco- 
motive units from the Baldwin-Lima- 
Hamilton Corporation. 


The Wabash has ordered two 1,200- 
hp. diesel-electric locomotive switch- 
ing units from the Baldwin-Lima- 
Hamilton Corporation. 


PASSENGER CARS 


The Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western and the Western Pacific 
are inquiring for 22 stainless steel 
sleeping cars. The equipment includes 
12 6-section-6-roomette-4-double bed- 
room cars, six 6-double bedroom-5- 
compartment cars (three for the Burl- 
ington, two for the W.P. and one for 
the D. & R. G. W.), two 6-double 
bedroom-10 roomette cars, one dome- 
room-observation car and one 16-sec- 
tion car. 


SIGNALING 


The Canadian National has or- 
dered from the Union Switch & Sig- 
nal Co. material to install centralized 
trafic control on 148 mi. of single 
track between Hornepayne, Ont., and 
Foleyet. The territory will be con- 
trolled by a style C machine. In addi- 
tion to code and carrier equipment, 
the order includes style H-2 search- 
light high and dwarf signals, M-23B 
electric switch machines, switch cir- 
cuit controllers, relays and_transfor- 





Locomotives 
Issue 
Purchaser No Type Reported Builder 
A.C. & Y. ne ere 3 1,600-hp. Rd.-Switch. Feb. 12 Fairbanks, Morse 
Sea ee I an 4a ck Se eee 30 1,500-hp. Rd.-Switch. Feb. 19 Electro-Motive 
4 2,250-hp. Passenger Feb. 19 Electro-Motive 
4 1,600-hp. Freight Feb. 19 American-G. E. 
5 1,600-hp. Rd.-Switch. Feb. 19 American-G. E. 
7 1,000-hp. Switching Feb. 19 American-G. E. 
6 660-hp. Switching Feb. 19 American-G. E. 
2 1,600-hp. Rd.-Switch. Feb. 19 Bald.-Lima-Ham. 
4 1,200-hp. Switching Feb. 19 Bald.-Lima-Ham. 
6* 1,500-hp. Rd.-Switch. Feb. 19 Electro-Motive 
4* 800-hp. Switching Feb. 19 Electro-Motive 
De: Stee Re Saxk cocoa 6 1,500-hp. Road Feb. 5  Electro-Motive 
10 1,500-hp. Rd.-Switch. Feb. 5 Electro-Motive 
5 1,200-hp. Switching Feb. 5  Electro-Motive 
2 BS Pee 2 800-hp. Switching Feb. 12 Bald.-Lima-Ham. 
Fee oe Oe Ws abecosces 10 2,400-hp. Passenger Feb. 12 Fairbanks, Morse 
N. & W. 6 2-8-8-2 Freight Feb. 5 R. R. Shops 
N. P. . 6 4-unit 6,000-hp. Frt. Feb. 5 Electro-Motive 
: 3 1,500-hp. Rd.-Switch. Feb. 5 Electro-Motive 
i SS ey ere yee 15 1,600-hp. Rd.-Switch. Feb. 19 American-G. E. 
15 1,600-hp. Rd.-Switch. Feb. 19 Bald.-Lima-Ham. 
RE HS eee 5 1,600-hp. Rd.-Switch. Feb. 26 American-G. E. 


*For the Chicego, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha. 


Freight Cars 


A. T. & S. F. eee 500 70-ton Gondola Feb. 26 R. R. Shops 

A. & W. P. Saat 90 50-ton Box Feb. 26 Pullman-Standard 

ea ee SS 400 50-ton Hopper Feb. 26 Bethlehem Steel 

Chattahoochee Valley 10 50-ton Pulpwood Feb. 26 R. R. Shops 

Cc. & O. Coe haere 2,500 70-ton Hopper Feb. 12 Amer. Car & Fdy. 

1,000 50-ton Box Feb. 12 Pullman-Standard 

200 70-ten Cov. Hopper Feb. 12 Pullman-Standard 
750 50-ton Box Feb. 12 General American 
200 70-ton Gondola Feb. 12 General American 
250 70-ton Flat Feb. 12 Greenville Steel Car 

C.&E. 1 as 100 50-ton Box Feb. 26 Amer. Car & Fdy. 

C& 1M chy ele iae 150 70-ton Gondola Feb. 26 Puliman-Standard 

De Mth bee MEE Ee 1,500 70-ton Ore Feb. 26 Puliman-Standard 

Georgia . 110 50-ton Box Feb. 26 Pullman-Standard 


Feb. 26 Pullman-Standard 
Feb. 12 Magor Car 


Ford Motor Co. 

iL. V.. , 350 70-ton Gondola Feb. 12 Bethlehem Steel 

a pee 1,000 40-ton Refrigerator Feb. 26 Despatch Shops 

SS Sees, 100 50-ton Box Feb. 26 Pullman-Standard 
Norfolk Southern .......... 150 50-ton Gondola Feb. 12 Magor Car 

S's Feb. 5 R. R. Shops 


Feb. 5 Pullman-Standard 
Feb. 19 Bethlehem Steel 


PN: vdabas £36 50sec 1,000 50-ton Hopper 
1,000 70-ton Gondola Feb. 19 Bethlehem Steel 
W. of Ala. . ates tale ad 50 50-ton Gondola Feb. 26 Pullman-Standard 
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mers. Field installation will be handled 
by railroad forces. 


The Long Island has ordered auto- 
matic speed control equipment cost- 
ing $1,180,910 from the Union Switch 
& Signal Co., it has been announced 
by Frank H. Simon, the road’s general 
manager. “These orders cover the cab 
signal and speed governor devices 
which will be installed in electric 
multiple-unit motor cars and on loco- 
motives,” he added. “The work of 
installing these devices . . . including 
the miscellaneous material needed for 
the installation, will cost an estimated 
$1,168,922.” Wayside equipment in the 
L. I.’s $6,000,000 safety program (see 
Railway Age of January 15, page 247), 
will be ordered as soon as detailed re- 
quirements have been worked out by 
engineers of the road and the signal 
company, Mr. Simon said. 


SPECIAL 


The Transportation Corps, United 
States Army, has ordered 63 hospital 
cars from the St. Louis Car Com- 
pany. Deliveries are to begin next 
September and be completed in Janu- 
ary, 1952. 


ABANDONMENTS 


Division 4 of the I.C.C. has author- 


ized: 

IRONTON.—To abandon a 390-ft. portion of 
its Siegersville branch, from Siegersville station to 
the end of the line. The segment has been oper- 
ated under lease by the Lehigh Valley and the 
Reading. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—To abandon its ferry line 
across the Hudson river between Cortlandt Street, 
New York, and Jersey City, N. J. “The record 
is clear that the advent of competitive transpor- 
tation facilities has resulted in the accrual of sub- 
stantial annual losses to the applicant,”’ Division 
4 said. 





FINANCIAL 


Chesapeake & Ohio.—Sale of 
Stock.—This road has applied to the 
L.C.C. for authority to sell 112,500 
shares of its common stock to 24 of 
the road’s top executives. The stock, 
now held in the C.&O. treasury, would 
be offered to key executives under a 
stock option incentive plan. The pur- 
pose of this plan, as outlined in the 
application, is “to secure to the com- 
pany the advantage of the incentive 
inherent in stock ownership by key of- 
ficers responsible for the continued 
success of the company, and to create 
in such key officers a proprietary in- 
terest in and greater concern for the 
welfare of the company.” Proceeds 
from sale of the stock would be used 
for capital expenditures. 

The plan lists by name and _ posi- 
tion those executives who would be 
permitted to participate. It also desig- 
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A glance at the map of Mid-America 
shows why! KCS Dieselized Freight travels the 
direct route between the Heart of America and 
the modern, efficient ports of New Orleans, 
Port Arthur, Baton Rouge, Beaumont and 
Lake Charles. Here the combination of short 
route, fast Diesel service and quick terminal 
























handling and delivery means substantial sav- 


ings for shippers! 
J. W. SCOTT 
Vice President-Traffic 
Kansas City, Mo. 


For FREIGHT with a DATE 
It’s KCS Lines! 


And it’s KCS 77 for your hurry-up shipments to 
the Gulf Ports and the South-Southwest—out of 
Kansas City every night at 8:40. 





LAKE CHARLES | 


Cuba, London, Montreal, Brazil, 
Philippine Islands—all figure in 
the monthly schedule of sailings 
from The Port of Lake Charles. 
As one of the South’s newest, im- 
portant ports, Lake Charles is 


Z art ae justly proud of its up-to-date port 
City f ) il facilities. 


OUTHERN . Other great Gulf Ports—New Orleans, 
. : Port Arthur, Baton Rouge and Beaumont 


° BS —are featured in this series. 
. nes 4 
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nates the number of shares each ofh- 
cer would be permitted to purchase, 
as follows: chairman of the board. 
20,000; president, 10,000; vice-presi- 
dents and assistant to the president. 
5.000; and 11 other officers, 2,500 
each. The stock would be sold at the 
higher of two prices, either $36.125 
a share, or the closing price the date 
the United States Treasury determines 
the option was granted. The plan also 
provides that options shall not be 
transferable. The executives would 
have the right to purchase the stock 
up to December 31, 1957, at the rate 
of 20 per cent per year. In any yea 
that the road fails to earn a net in- 
come of $3.50 a share the option to 
buy would be revoked for that year. 


Chicago Indianapolis and Louis” 
ville—New Stock Trustee—At a re- 
cent meeting of the holders of class B 
stock trust certificates of this com- 
pany, John W. Barriger, president of 
the road, was elected to fill a vacancy 
on the committee of three trustees of 
this stock. This post carries with it the 
responsibility for naming three of the 
company’s directors and matters relat- 
ing to proposals for sale of the stock 
of the road, and negotiation of traffic 
agreements. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 

New Director—Harry Darby, chair- 
man of the board of the Darby Cor- 
poration, Kansas City, Kan., has been 
renamed to the Rock Island’s board 
of directors. Mr. Darby fills a vacancy 
caused by the resignation of William 
E. Fay, president of the Champion 
Machinery Company, Joliet, Ill. Mr. 
Darby was originally elected to the 
Rock Island board on emergence of 
the road from trusteeship in January 
1948. He resigned on January 1, 
1950, to fill out the unexpired senato- 
rial term of the late Clyde Reed upon 
appointment of the governor of Kan- 


sas. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific- 
Ft. Worth & Denver City.—Lease 
of Burlington-Rock Island.—Division 4 
of the I.C.C. has authorized these roads 
to lease jointly the B.-R.I. lines in 
Texas for a period of 99 years from 
January 1, 1951. The new agreement 
is a continuation “in all substantial 
respects” of a former lease dating 
from 1931. (See Railway Age of Janu- 
ary 15, page 255.) The B-R.I. lines 
include approximately 211.7 mi. be- 
tween Waxahachie, Tex., and Hous- 
ton, plus trackage rights over the 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe between 
Houston and Galveston, and a lease 
of the Galveston Terminal Company. 


Missouri Pacifie—Reor ganization. 

-A total of $763,763.36 in claims, 
covering compensation for services and 
reimbursement for expenses by parties 
of interest and their counsel, has been 
approved for payment by Division 4 
of the I.C.C. in this proceeding. The 
claims will be paid out of the debtor’s 
estate. They are for the period gener- 
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ally between January 8, 1945, and 
March 27, 1950. 


Seattle Packing Company.— 
Lease.—Division 4 of the I.C.C. has 
authorized this company to lease its 
property used for loading and unload- 
ing livestock at Seattle, Wash., to the 
Seattle Union Stockyards Company. 
Rental payments will be $1,000 per 
month. 


New Securities 


Application has been filed with the 


LCC. by: 

ILLINOIS CENTRAL.—To assume liability for 
$6,800,000 of series EE equipment trust certificates, 
proceeds from sale of which will be applied 
toward paying for equipment that has been de- 
livered to the I. C. since May 31, 1948. Depre- 
ciated cost of this equipment, as of April 1, will 
be $9,449,874. The equipment includes 60 diesel- 
electric locomotives, 90 cabooses, and 18 passen- 
ger-train cars. The certificates, to be dated April 
1, would mature in 20 semiannual installments of 
$340,000 each, beginning October 1, 1951. They 
would be sold on competitive bids, with the in- 
terest rate to be set by such bids. 

NORTHERN PACIFIC—To assume liability for 
$6,900,000 of equipment trust certificotes to fi- 
nance in part 9 diesel-electric locomotives and 
850 freight cars costing approximately $8,719,000: 

Description Estimated 
and Builder Unit Cost 

3 1,500-hp road switching locomo- 

tives (Electro-Motive Division, 
General Motors Corporation) .. $150,270 

4 6,000-hp freight locomotives, each 

consisting of 2 lead units and2 165,041 


booster units (Electro-Motive).. (per unit) 
100 70-ton all-steel covered hopper 

cars (Company Shops) ....... 5,820 
500 50-ton steel sheathed box cars 

(Company Shops) ........... 4,900 
250 70-ton all-steel gondola cars 

(American Car & Foundry Co.) 5,100 


The certificates, to be dated March 30, would 
mature in 15 annual installments of $460,000 
each, beginning March 30, 1952. They would be 
sold on the basis of competitive bids, with the 
interest rate to be met by such bids. 


Division 4 of the I.C.C. has author- 


ized: 

PITTSBURGH & LAKE ERIE.—To assume liability 
for $5,300,000 of equipment trust certificates to 
finance in part 10 diesel-electric locomotives and 
1,000 freight cars costing approximately $6,792, 
000. (See Railway Age of February 5, page 78). 
The certificates, to be dated March 1, will mature 
in 10 annual installments of $530,000 each, be- 
ginning March 1, 1952. Division 4’s report ap 
proved a selling price for the issue of 99.048 
with interest at 21 per cent—the bid of Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler and 3 associates—which will make 
the average annual cost of the proceeds approxi- 
mately 2.46 per cent. Certificates were reoffered 
to the public at prices yielding from 1.85 to 
2.5 per cent, according to maturity. 


Security Price Averages 


Last Last 
Feb. 27 Week Year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks 57.17 58.41 42.48 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds 99.90 100.30 92.49 


Dividends Declared 


Bangor & Aroostook.—5% preferred, $1.25, 
quarterly, payable April 1 to holders of record 
March 6. 

Beech Creek.—50¢, payable April 2 to holders 
of record March 2. 

Boston & Maine.—Initial, $5.58 on new $5 pre- 
ferred and $1 on new common, conditional upon 
final successful termination of suit by a small 
minority group of shareholders; $3.08 on pre- 
ferred and 50¢ on common payable June 1 to 
holders of record May 10; $1.25 on preferred and 
25¢ on common payable September 1 and De- 
cember 1 to holders of record August 10 and 
November 9. 

Chesapeake & Ohio.—common, 50¢, quarterly, 
payable March 20 to holders of record March 1; 
32% convertible preferred, 87'/2¢, quarterly, 
payable May 1 to holders of record April 6. 

Denver & Rio Grande Western.—common, $3, 
$1.50 payable March 15 to holders of record 
March 7, and $1.50 payable September 15 to 
holders of record September 6; preferred, $5, 





payable March 15 to holders of record March 7. 

Illinois Central.—common, 75¢, quarterly, pay- 
able April 2 to holders of record March 7 

Kansas City Southern.—common, $1.25, payable 
March 15 to holders of record February 28; 4% 
preferred, $1, quarterly, payable April 16 to 
holders of record March ‘ 

Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie.— 
common, $1, payable March 30 to holders of 
record March 13. 

Norfolk Southern.—common, 75¢, quarterly, 
payable March 15 to holders of record March 1. 

Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chicago.—common, 
$1.75, quarterly, payable Apri! 2 to holders of 
record March 9; 7% preferred, $1.75, quarterly, 
payable April 3 to holders of record March 9 

Reading.—2nd preferred, 50¢, quarterly, pay- 
able April 12 to holders of record March 22 

Union Pacific.—common, $1.25, quarterly; 4% 
preferred, $1, both payable April 2 to holders of 
record March 5. 


RAILWAY OFFICERS 


EXECUTIVE 


As reported in the Railway Age of 
February 19, H. A. Cline has been 
appointed assistant to vice-president 
in charge of mail and express traffic 
of the SouTHERN System at Wash- 
ington, D. C., effective March 1. Mr. 
Cline, a native of Washington, was 
born on April 14, 1897, and entered 
the service of the Southern as a mes- 
senger in the car record office on June 
9, 1913, subsequently advancing 
through clerical and secretarial posi- 
tions in various departments. On Au- 








H. A. Cline 


gust 15, 1925, Mr. Cline was promoted 
to traveling passenger agent at St. 
Louis, Mo., transferring to Washington 
on August 1, 1926. He was appointed 
district passenger agent at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., on March 1, 1929, later transfer- 
ring to Washington and Baltimore. 
Md. He was promoted to assistant gen- 
eral passenger agent at Washington 
on January 16, 1944, and a year later 
was appointed § general passenger 
agent, in which capacity he served 
until his recent appointment. 


Gilbert H. Kern, whose promotion 
to assistant to vice-president — opera- 
tion of the Cuicaco, INDIANAPOLIS & 
LoulsviLLe, at Lafayette, Ind., was an- 
nounced in the January 8 Railway Age 
(Continued on page 86) 
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All TEN 


IMPORT-EXPORT shippers 
will find MISSOURI PACIFIC 





ready to move foreign trade freight 
swiftly and efficiently to and from 
these ten principal Gulf ports 
from New Orleans to Brownsville. 
Modern equipment and dependable 
schedules over miles of main 

rail arteries throughout the 
West-Southwest can expedite 


your product to world markets. 


For complete information 
call your MO-PAC freight 
representative or 

write or wire: 

A. W. AYLIN 

Foreign Freight Traffic 
Manager, 1706 Missouri 
Pacific Building, 

St. Louis 3, Missouri 
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Yes, youngster, a nice package but 
if you're going to represent Union 
Pacific you'll have to learn more than 
that. Your job will be to assist ship- 
pers in properly packaging commodi- 
ties for rail shipment so they'll arrive 
in the best possible condition. 


Our shipper friends know what fancy 
curves in the way of unusual shipments 
can be thrown at us. Lots of run-of- 
the-mill products need special pack- 
aging and handling, too—especially 


the ones marked “fragile.” 


That’s why we maintain a staff of 
“container engineers” to work with 
you in developing just the right methods 
of packaging and car loading. 
* * >K 

So, Mister Shipper, here’s just one 
more U. P. service that’s yours for the 
asking. After all, we're as interested 
as you are in eliminating loss and 
damage. Have you a packaging head- 
ache? Ask us to prescribe a cure. 


Photo by Josef A. Schneider 
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Full view of Boston Harbor, showing direct New Haven Railroad connections to piers 
at Castle Island (foreground), Boston Army Base, and Commonwealth Pier, No. 5. 
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For Information 


IMPORT—EXPORT— BONDED FREIGHT 
MODERN OCEAN TERMINALS 
WATERFRONT WAREHOUSES 

GROUND STORAGE 


consult 
NEW HAVEN'S 
FOREIGN TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 
T. McAuliffe, General Foreign Freight Agent 
Station, Boston 10, Mass. 
Tel. HU 2-7800 


Room 553, South 
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(Continued from page 82) 

was born on March 25, 1895, in Law- 
rence county, Ind. Mr. Kern entered 
railroad service in September 1910 as 
a clerk on the Kankakee division of 
the New York Central. Later he served 
as telegrapher and agent on the Cen- 
tral at various points, joining the 
Monon in September 1913 in a similar 
capacity. In 1917 he was made dis- 
patcher at Lafayette, and in Septem- 
ber 1945 was advanced to chief dis- 
patcher. Mr. Kern became trainmaster 
in January 1947, in which position he 
was serving prior to his promotion. 


Spencer M. Percival, superin- 
tendent of the Danvitte & WESTERN 
at Danville, Va., has been appointed 
assistant vice-president of SOUTHERN 
System subsidiary lines, including the 
Blue Ridge; the Carolina & Northwest- 
ern; the High Point, Randleman, Ashe- 
boro & Southern; the Yadkin, and the 
Danville & Western. Mr. Percival, 
whose headquarters will remain at Dan- 
ville, was born on ‘August 11, 1903, at 
Rock Hill, S. C., and received hns high- 
er education at Clemson College and 
George Washington University. He 
entered the service of the Southern in 
April 1927 as a rodman, serving later 
in the maintenance of way depart- 
ment as a transitman and junior en- 
gineer. In April 1929 he was appointed 
assistant engineer (subsidiary lines) 
at Washington and on August 1, 1935, 
was promoted to assistant superinten- 
dent of the Yadkin and the H.P.R.A. 
&S. Mr. Percival was furloughed for 
service with the United States Army 
on May 6, 1943, and later served with 
the Southern-sponsored 727th Railway 
Operating Battalion and Headquarters, 
707th Railway Grand Division, in the 
European Theater of Operations. He 
attained the rank of captain and re- 
ceived his honorable discharge in De- 
cember 1945. Returning to the South- 
ern on December 16, 1945, in his for- 
mer position, Mr. Percival was pro- 
moted to superintendent of the Yad- 
kin and the H.P.R.A.&S. at Salisbury. 
N. C. In June 1949 he. became chief 
engineer and superintendent of the At- 
lantic & Danville at Lawrenceville, 
Va., and on February 1, 1951, was ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Danville 


& Western at Danville. 


Alvin D. Dugan, assistant vice- 
president of operations and mainte- 
nance of the New York CENTRAL 
System at New York retired on Feb- 
ruary 28, after nearly 50 years of serv- 
ice with that road. 


C. P. King, vice-president, per- 
sonnel, and A. N. Laret, vice-presi- 
dent, purchases and stores of the Sr. 
Louts-SAN Francisco, have been ap- 
pointed also to similar positions on the 
ALABAMA, TENNESSEE & NORTHERN, 
with headquarters remaining at St. 


Louis, Mo. 
R. C. Johnston, assistant vice- 


president of personnel of the Cana- 
pIAN NATIONAL System at Montreal, 
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Que., has been promoted to assistant 
vice-president of operation, with par- 
ticular duties relating to organization 
and special matters. W. M. Arm- 
strong, general manager of telegraphs 
at Toronto, Ont., succeeds Mr. Johns- 
ton as assistant vice-president of per- 
sonnel. 


Roger S. B. Hartz, assistant to 
the vice-president—finance of the Bat- 
rmoreE & Onto, has been appointed 
secretary of the company, with head- 
quarters as before at Baltimore, Md.. 
succeeding Charles A. Rausch, who 
has retired after almost half a century 
of service. Mr. Hartz was born on Sep- 
tember 27, 1888, at Palmyra, Pa., and 
was graduated from Lebanon Valley 
College in 1908 with a Bachelor of 
Arts degree. After teaching in high 
school for several years, he entered 
the College of Civil Engineering of 
Cornell University, from which he was 
graduated in 1913. Mr. Hartz served 
as a commissioned officer in the United 
States Regular Army, with four years 
of service on the Mexican border and 
one year in Europe during World War 
[. He resigned his commission as lieu- 
tenant colonel in 1919, and for several 
years thereafter was a construction en- 
gineer in Cuba and in Baltimore. In 





Roger S. B. Hartz 


1922 he became a vice-president of the 
Perkins Oil Company of Memphis, 
Tenn. The following year he joined 
the B.&O. as a special representative 
in the office of the senior vice-president. 
He was named assistant to the senior 
vice-president in 1941 and became as- 
sistant to the vice-president—finance 
in 1942. 

Mr. Rausch was born on January 
3. 1886, at Baltimore and entered the 
service of the B.&O. on December 27, 
1901. as a clerk in the accouning 
department. In 1911 he became clerk- 
stenographer in the office of the presi- 
dent, and the following year was ap- 
pointed secretary to the president. In 
1936 Mr. Rausch was appointed as- 
sistant to the president and five years 
later his title was changed to assistant 





to the chairman of the board. He also 
acted as assistant secretary of the com- 
pany. Mr. Rausch was elected secre- 
tary of the company on January 1, 
1945. 


Luther L. Taylor, assistant to gen- 
eral auditor of the AtcHison, TOPEKA 
& Santa Fe at Chicago, has been ad- 
vanced to assistant general auditor. 
Born at Belton, Tex., August 30, 1892, 
Mr. Taylor attended public schools at 
Corpus Christi, Tex., and San An- 
tonio. Following graduation from West 
Texas Military Academy he held va- 
rious positions at San Antonio and 
Waco, Tex. His first position with the 
Santa Fe was in the superintendent’s 
ofice at Temple, Tex. From 1917 to 
1920 he was employed as additions and 
betterments clerk in the superinten- 
dent’s office at Cleburne, Tex., except 
between June 1917 and August 1919, 
when he served in the U. S. Army as 
a lieutenant of field artillery. He was 
made traveling accountant for the San- 
ta Fe at Galveston, Tex., in 1920, and 
subsequently, while employed as head 
clerk in the auditor’s office, attended 
law school and was admitted to the 
Texas bar. Mr. Taylor became senior 
clerk in the general auditor’s office at 
Chicago in 1928, and was appointed 
tax accountant in 1937, being made as- 
sistant to general auditor in August 
1943. 


Merle W. White, general claim 
agent of the MINNEAPOLIS & St. Louis 
at Minneapolis, Minn., has been given 
supervision over the freight claim de- 
partment of the road, in addition to his 
previous duties as head of the personal 
injuries and allied claims division. 
W. C. Olander, chief clerk in the 
freight claim department, has been 
promoted to freight claim agent, suc- 
ceeding the late Irving H. Buckle, 
whose death was reported in the Feb- 
ruary 12 Railway Age. 


Alfred H. Hogan, regional audi- 
tor of the CANADIAN NATIONAL at To- 
ronto, Ont., has been appointed audi- 
tor of disbursements of the system. 


Charles I. Hopkins, Jr., has been 
appointed an attorney in the law de- 
partment of the Ittinois CENTRAL. 


David V. Jackson, special audi- 
tor of the CANapIAN NATIONAL, has 
been appointed auditor of overcharge 
claims at Montreal, Que., succeeding 
J. A. Adams, who has retired after 
48 years of service. 


Fred M. Buechner, conveyancer 
in the law department of the Deta- 
WARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN, has 
been promoted to general land and tax 
agent, succeeding W. N. Eastburn, 
real estate and tax agent at Hoboken, 
N. J., who has retired under the pen- 
sion rules of the company. Mr. Buech- 
ner was born at Irvington, N. J., at- 
tended grade schools there and at Al- 
lendale and was graduated from Ram- 
sey (N.J.) high school. He entered 
the service of the Erie on July 1, 
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PROGRESS ALL THE WAY 


It has been said, and many times proved, that “‘a business is but the lengthened 
shadow of a man.” In that same spirit the new, modernized, completely diesel- 
ized MONON is the lengthened shadow of a man-agement that believes in action. 


The MONON will never be a /arge railroad but it will always strive to be a 
dependable servant for shippers throughout the nation, particularly when fast, 
dependable freight schedules are required . . . ready to carry its share of the 
“preparedness” load, while serving civilian needs with transportation of unim- 
paired quality. There are 22 MONON on-and off-line agencies serving the shippers 
of the nation. Contact the one in your vicinity. A single trial will convince you 
that MONON means business. 





The LIFELINE of INDIANA 









© 
MONON 


THE HOOSIER LINE 





CHICAGO, 


March 5, 1951 


INDIANAPOLIS AND LOUISVILLE RAILWAY COMPANY | 























Things are really rolling 
on the Worlds 


Pn 


Listen to 
THE RAILROAD HOUR 


every Monday evening on NBC. 
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. Biggest Assembly Line’! 
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Bazookas and bayonets... tanks and tor- 
pedoes . . . rifles and rocket shells . . . coal and 
steel and food. These are just a few of the 
thousands of things rolling today on the na- 
tion’s railroads as America rearms. 

For your railroads are the biggest “assembly 
line” the world has ever known! With nearly 
400,000 miles of steel track, they join farm 
and mine with furnace and factory, camp and 
port. From raw materials, through every stage 
of manufacture, the things which America must 
have to live and to grow stronger are assembled 
and distributed by rail—for only railroads have 
the carrying capacity and the operating econ- 
omy to perform so tremendous a task. 

In national defense as in peacetime com- 
merce, the country’s productive strength is 
made effective by the world’s greatest trans- 





portation system. 

And, as the national defense program con- 
tinues to grow, the railroads will be devoting 
even more time .. . more space . . . more effort 
to the country’s biggest job: effective rearma- 
ment to keep the nation strong...to keep it free. 


ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


1945, as district land and tax agent at 
New York and joined the Lackawanna 
on May 1, 1946, as conveyancer. 

Mr. Eastburn was born at Lang- 
horne, Pa., and was educated in the 
grade and high schools of Yardley, 
Pa., and at Rider Business College. 
Trenten, N. J. He entered the service 
of the Lackawanna in April 1900 as 
secretary to the real estate and tax 
agent, becoming head of the depart- 
ment in 1933. 


Herbert H. Siddall has been 
elected general auditor of the Cuicaco, 
Rock Istanp & Paciric, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. He has been act- 
ing general auditor since December 
1, when he assumed the duties of 
A. J. Messersmith, who was granted 
a leave of absence. Mr. Messersmith 
retired on January 31. Starting service 
with the Rock Island in 1906 as a 
clerk at Chickasha, Okla., Mr. Mes- 
sersmith subsequently held the _posi- 
tions of district auditor, traveling ac- 
countant and chief clerk at El Reno, 
Okla., Fort Worth, Tex., and Chicago. 
In 1928 he became auditor of freight 
claims, and in 1948 was appointed as- 
sistant general auditor at Chicago. 
He was advanced to general auditor 
in 1949, 


OPERATING 


As reported in the January 29 Rail- 
way Age, Arthur R. Miller, superin- 
tendent of the Missourr Pactric’s St. 
Louis terminal division, has retired. 
Mr. Miller was born at Chester. IIl., 
January 20, 1884, and began his rail- 
road career with the Wabash, Chester 
& Western (now part of the M.P.’s 
Illinois division) as a hostler. After 
serving the W. C. & W. for three years 
in and around Chester as fireman and 
brakeman, in February, 1905, he joined 
the M. P. as a brakeman on the IIli- 
nois division. Two vears later he was 
advanced to conductor, and in 1909 
became a switchman on the St. Louis 
terminal division. He was made yard- 
master in 1911, and later was promoted 
to general yardmaster, being further 
advanced in 1922 to trainmaster. From 
August through October, 1924, he 
served as trainmaster on the Memphis 
division. Subsequently Mr. Miller re- 
turned to his former position as train- 
master at St. Louis, in which capacity 
he remained until March, 1931, ex- 
cept for a short period from February 
to April, 1929, when he served as act- 
ing superintendent for the St. Louis 
terminal division. He came superinten- 
dent of that division in March, 1931. 


J. R. White, chief of commercial 
operations of the CANADIAN NATIONAL, 
has been appointed general manager 
of communications, by which name the 
telegraph department will be known 
from now on. 


The Green Bay & WestTERN has 
announced the following changes in 
its operating department: E. V. John- 
(Continued on page 94) 
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Biggest Freight Car Order in Railroad History! 


Twenty Thousand New All-Steel Freight Cars... 
enough to form one solid train extending from New 
York to Baltimore and beyond! 


Just what industry is calling for as production speeds 
up everywhere . . . 8,250 box cars, 11,500 gondolas, 
250 flat cars...an increase of 5,000 cars since our 
last report. 


Several thousands of these new cars are already in 
service. Eleven thousand will have been completed 
and put to work by March 31. The balance will come 


along at an average of a thousand a month. Freight 
car builders say this is by far the largest car order 
ever placed by one railroad. These 20,000 cars will 
cost $114 million, making a total of $133 million the 
Pennsylvania Railroad will have spent for newer and 


better freight cars since January, 1950. 


This order to car builders will expand the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad’s vast freight fleet to keep pace with 
the growing demand for railroad transportation by 


industry and defense. 


® PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD ® 


Go by Train... Safety—with Speed and Comfort 



































The new General Motors Diesel 800 H.P. switching 
locomotive is priced $11,500 below switchers in the 
1000 to 1200 H.P. class. 

Yet, with its full-rated 800 horsepower and 115 tons on 
drivers, this new GM Diesel locomotive will haul as 
much tonnage and perform just as satisfactorily in con- 
ventional yard switching as other switchers rated at 
1000 H.P. 

This new unit costs less to buy—less to operate and 
maintain—and its axle loading of 57,000 pounds (with 
options of 52,000 or 62,000 pounds) adapts it to many 
branch line operations. 


GM DIESELS ARE THE BEST RAILROAD SECURITY 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 


GENERAL MOTORS @@auiiaUU LA GRANGE, ILL. 


LOCC... .OTIVES 


Home of the Diesel Locomotive 


In Canada: GENERAL MOTORS DIESEL, LTD., 
London, Ont. 
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First: RIBBONRAIL means low maintenance costs. Joint 
bars and bolts—the starting points of costly wear and 
corrosion—are eliminated. Instead, long lengths of rail 
—that provide smooth riding—require little, if any 
maintenance. Like diesels, CTC, and air-conditioning, 
RIBBONRAIL stands for Progressive Railroading. 

Second: Railroads find that RIBBONRAIL production 
is efficient . . . that transportation and installation are 
routine .. . and expansion and contraction problems 
are readily controlled. 

Third: RIBBONRAIL spells $$$ saved to railroads! 
Since 1939, costs of steel for rail and fastenings has 
increased 80 per cent .. . track labor costs have increased 
200 per cent. Compared to these increases, welds in 
RIBBONRAIL have decreased in cost as much as 25 per 
cent! How come? Increased volume, higher efficiencies, 
and OxWELD’s research all have contributed to lower 
welding costs. Costs that mean more money saved — 
more return on the investment. 

Use RIBBONRAIL in your track program. Write for 
booklet, “Progress in Rail Pressure Welding.” 
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OXWELD RAILROAD SERVICE DIVISION 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


Carbide and Carbon Building Chicago and New York 
In Canada: 
Canadian Railroad Service Company, Limited, Toronto 





The terms ‘‘Oxweld’’ and ‘‘Ribbonrail’’ are tradc- 
marks of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation. 
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MILEPOSTS ON THE PRAIRIE 


The Story of the Minneapolis & 
St. Louis Railway 


By Frank P. Donovan, Jr. 


“The Louie” for many years was a standard 
joke among railroad men. Within recent 
years, however, this bridge road between 
Peoria and the Twin Cities has been recon- 
ditioned and is now considered one of the 
best operated Class I properties in the coun- 
try. How this was achieved is clearly de- 
scribed and illustrated in this institutional 
history. 


352 pages, 64 photographs, charts and end- 
paper maps, index, $4.50 





The Elements of 
TRANSPORTATION ECONOMICS 
By Dr. G. Lloyd Wilson 


7 The fundamental principles of economics 

} as applied to transportation are clearly ex- 
} plained by Professor Wilson. Railroad pat- 
= terns of organization, principal departments 
and functions of chief executives are de- 
scribed with the aid of charts. Students of 
transportation, within and outside the in- 
dustry, will find in it many helpful bibliog- 
raphies for further studies. 









178 pages, 8 charts, 2 tables, index, $2.95 


U. S. RAILROADS MAP 


This new wall map shows classifications in accordance with 
trafic capacity and relative importance of Class I and some 
smaller railroads. Centralized traffic control territory and 
lines equipped with automatic signals are shown in color. 
Trafic department men will find this flow map particularly 
helpful. 


44 x 30 inches, 3 colors, mailed rolled in tube, $2.50 


RAILROADS OF NEW YORK 


“9 A pictorial survey with in- 
troductory text of the rail- 
road and rapid transit 
network of New York. Of- 
ficial fold-in 4-color maps 
of the Port of New York 
District and of the Sub- 
way System. Beautifully 
printed and bound. An 
ideal gift book. 


144 pages, 116 large pho- 


tographs, 2 maps, 11 x 8%, 
$4.00 





THE FIRST TRANSCONTINENTAL 
RAILROAD 


By John Debo Galloway 


The story of the building of the Central Pacific and Union 
Pacific Railroads from Omaha to Sacramento in the sixties. 
The author was a leading civil engineer of San Francisco. 
Illustrated with authentic photographs and special maps. 


360 pages, 62 photographs, 4 maps, bibliography, 
index, 6 x 9, $5.00 
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New Books on Railroading 


ROUTING AND MISROUTING FREIGHT 
By Glenn L. Shinn 


Attorney-Examiner, 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


Misrouting problems are simplified and 
principles explained in non-technical lan- 
guage. Rights, obligations and liabilities 
of railroads and shippers* are classified. 
Reconsigned shipments, embargoes, kinds 
of damages and liabilities as between 
railroads are given special treatment. 


220 pages, 10 routing diagrams, 100 cita- 
tions, index, 6 x 9, $4.00 








FREIGHT RATE APPLICATION 
By Glenn L. Shinn 


A convenient reference for the correct interpretation of 
freight tariffs and a comprehensive guide for any student of 
the subject. Presents clearly and concisely the rules and 
principles of tariff interpretation which govern the determina- 
tion of freight rates under Section 6, Paragraph 7, of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. 


160 pages, 2 illus., index, 6 x 9, $3.50 


THE TRAFFIC DICTIONARY 
ee By George F. Stufflebeam 


The new Third Edition contains 4,000 terms, 
phrases and abbreviations used in all 
branches of transportation. Railroad, motor 
truck, express and parcel post, marine and 
air transport terms are clearly defined. In- 
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' cludes digests of laws, rules and regulations 


for transportation. 


320 pages, 44% x 6, $3.75 


WHO’S WHO IN RAILROADING 


The Twelfth Edition describes the business careers of more 
than 6,100 of the leaders in the railroad industry. Besides 
railroad officials there are included railway supply company 
officials, members of federal and state regulatory commis- 
sions, Interstate Commerce Commission: practitioners, profes- 
sors of transportation, editors of railroad magazines, authors 
of authoritative books on railroading and railway labor union 
officials. More than 2,000 of the names are new. 


827 pages, 6 x 9, $10.00. 


FREE EXAMINATION ORDER FORM 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation 


30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


Please send the book or books checked on Ten Days’ Free 
Examination. If not entirely satisfied I will mail them back 
postpaid. Otherwise I will remit the list price. 

Mileposts on the Prairie, oe C] Freight Rate Application, $3.50 

U's, Rellroods (Map), $250 ( The Traffic Dictionary, $3.75 

Who's Whe in Railroading, C Railroads of New York, $4.00 


$10.00 
(0 Reuting and Misrovting of [) The First Transcontinental Rail- 


Freight, $4.00 road, $5.00 
DECI RTS ods oe cs oe ac PRDE Nos eas haw beware sadencns 
a Gas ag sa bei VARESE MENE SSSR SRA REESN ROK 
NE Mi wick idimera tiveness BON Sa. < Oe ads 
MNES no cs Suase es vevcsstcaweds eee ee 
(This offer is limited to retail customers in the United States) 


R.A. 3-5-51 
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cat nap’s unaffected... 
his diesels are protected 


Here’s real peace of mind! He 
knows that a stray spark or short 
circuit can’t cause costly down time 
and heavy loss of equipment. His 
diesel locomotives are fully pro- 
tected ... inside... outside... 
underneath ... with modern, ap- 
proved C-O-TWO Railroad Fire 
Protection Equipment. 

When you have complete, fast- 
acting C-O-TWO fire protection, the 
first trace of fire is instantly de- 
tected and then extinguished in sec- 
onds. Any or all of the following 
equipment can be easily installed 
in diesel locomotives . . . whether 
under construction or already in 
operation on the line: 


@ THERMOSTA7T FIRE ALARM SYSTEM for detect- 
ing fire in the engine compartments. 

@ SMOKE DETECTING SYSTEM for detecting fire 
underneath the locomotive and in battery 
boxes. 


@ BUILT-IN CARBON DIOXIDE TYPE FIRE EX. 
TINGUISHING SYSTEM for extinguishing fire 
inside the locomotive. 

@ ONE OR TWO CARBON DIOXIDE TYPE 
HOSE RACK FIRE EXTINGUISHING UNITS, 
equipped with 50 feet of hose and a special 
discharge horn, for extinguishing fire inside 
or outside the locomotive. 

@ FOAM AND WATER TYPE FIRE EXTINGUISH- 
ING SYSTEM, equipped with a special play- 
pipe, for extinguishing fire underneath the 
locomotive or along the right-of-way. 

@ TWO 15 OR 20 POUND SIZE SQUEEZ-GRIP 
CARBON DIOXIDE TYPE HAND PORTABLE 
FIRE EXTINGUISHERS, plus ONE 4 POUND SIZE 
DRY CHEMICAL TYPE FIRE EXTINGUISHER 
for extinguishing fire during the incipient 
stage. 

Remember fire doesn’t wait .. . let 

an expert C-O-TWO Railroad Fire 

Protection Engineer help you in 

planning complete and up-to-date 

fire detecting and extinguishing fa- 
cilities for your diesel locomotives 
and other property now. Write today 

... no obligation of course. 


TRADE MARK 


-TV 


REG US PAT OFF 





C-0-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


NEWARK 1 =» 


NEW JERSEY 


Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 
Affiliated with Pyrene Manufacturing Company 
MANUFACTURERS OF APPROVED FIRE PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 
Squeez-Grip Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishers * Dry Chemical Type Fire Extinguishers 


Built-In High Pressure and Low Pressure Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishing Systems 


Built-In Smoke and Heat Fire Detecting Systems 





(Continued from page 88) 

son, general superintendent transpor- 
tation — mechanical, with headquar- 
ters at Green Bay, Wis., appointed 
general manager; H. Weldon Me- 
Gee, superintendent at Green Bay, 
appointed assistant general manager; 
L. J. Knutson appointed superinten- 
dent; L. J. Van Dreese appointed 
assistant superintendent, and R. H. 
Anunson appointed trainmaster. 


Robert C. White, chief operating 
officer of the Missourt Paciric, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., has 
retired. Mr. White was born at Ber- 
trand, Mo., February 8, 1881, and was 
educated at Southeast Missouri State 
College, the University of Missouri 
and the United States Military Acad- 
emy at West Point. Starting his ca- 
reer on the M. P. in May 1905 as an 
assistant on an engineering party en- 
gaged in construction work, he later 
served successively as assistant engi- 
neer at Sedalia, Mo., roadmaster at 
Coffeyville, Kan., Osawatomie and 
Batesville, Ark., acting division en- 
gineer at Van Buren, Ark., division 
engineer at Wynne, Ark., and Little 
Rock and assistant engineer at Wynne. 
Subsequently Mr. White was appointed 





Robert C. White 


general roadmaster of the Memphis 
division and following assignments as 
district engineer of the Southern dis- 
trict at Litthe Rock and as superin- 
tendent at Wynne, he was furloughed 
to the Army in 1917 and placed in 
charge of construction at Camp Pike, 
Ark. On his return to the M. P. he 
resumed his former post as superin- 
tendent and in 1918 was transferred to 
the St. Louis general office as assistant 
chief engineer, remaining in that posi- 
tion until early in 1920, when he was 
appointed general superintendent of 
the Eastern district. Slightly more than 
four years later he returned to the en- 
gineering department as chief engi- 
neer, maintenance of way, and in 1925 
was made assistant general manager. 
Mr. White became chief operating offi- 
cer in October 1941. 


James G. Metcalfe, superinten- 
dent of transportation for the Louts- 
vILLE & NASHVILLE at Louisville, Ky., 
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has been appointed assistant general 
manager. Succeeding Mr. Metcalfe is 
T. D. Williams, assistant superinten- 
dent of transportation at Louisville, 
who is in turn succeeded by Jack 
Small, assistant to the general man- 
ager at that point. Walter S. Moore, 
superintendent of the Louisville divi- 
sion, has retired. He is succeeded by 
W. G. McGowan, assistant superin- 
tendent. Mr. Moore is a native of 
Nashville, Tenn., and a graduate of 
Vanderbilt University’s School of En- 
gineering. Following his graduation he 
joined the L. & N.’s engineering force 
on the Memphis Line in 1907. He 
then served in various capacities in the 
roadway department until 1913, when 
he was made engineer—maintenance of 
way on the old Louisville & Atlantic 
line (now part of the L. & N.’s East- 
ern Kentucky division) which had 
just been purchased by the L. & N. 
Subsequently, he was transferred to 
the former Louisville, Henderson & 
St. Louis with the same title, and 
when the L. & N. formally acquired 
this road in 1929 he was appointed 
roadmaster at Owensboro, Ky. In 
1931 Mr. Moore was transferred to the 
Louisville terminals and in August of 
the same year was made_ division 
engineer of the Louisville division. 
He was advanced to acting superin- 
tendent of the same division in 1945. 
and after serving three months in that 
capacity, in July of that year he be- 
came superintendent. 


TRAFFIC 


Frank P. Herbert, general agent, 
passenger department, of the GREAT 
NORTHERN at Tacoma, Wash., has re- 
tired after 41 years of service with 
that road. He is succeeded by Paul 
Meyers, traveling passenger agent at 
Spokane, Wash. 


Frank K. Corlett, division freight 
agent of the Erte at Elmira, N. Y.., 
has been transferred to Jersey City, 
N. J., succeeding James C. Vree- 
land, who retired on February 28, 
after more than 50 years of continuous 
service. Herbert C. Well, division 
freight agent at Rochester, N. Y., has 
been transferred to Elmira, to succeed 
Mr. Corlett. Kenneth O. Hemming 
has been appointed general agent at 
Peoria, Ill., succeeding Harold J. 
Spindler, who has been appointed 
division freight agent at Rochester. 


J. J. Trainor, city passenger agent 
of the CANADIAN Paciric at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has been appointed general agent 
at St. Louis, Mo., succeeding Forest 
Hardy, who has been transferred to 
Detroit, Mich. 


John V. Flaig, general passenger 
agent for the St. Louts-SAN FRANCISCO 
at Birmingham, Ala., has been ap- 
pointed to the newly-created post of 
general agent at Washington, D. C. 

W. J. Nolan, assistant general 
freight agent of the. DELAware, LacKa- 
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Dependable Products Since 187¢ 
*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


See our new catalog for complete in- 
formation.Get it from your WILLSON 
distributor or write direct toWILLSON 
PRODUCTS, INC., 241 Washington 
Street, Reading, Pa. 


Style No. CW60 
Coverall 
— Wear over glasses 
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Flash Goggle 





You can depend on WILLSON for pro- 
tection against welding eye hazards 
because of the 100% tested quality 

of WILLSON-Weld filter glass. 
Before the WW trade mark of 
WILLSON quality is etched on a 
filter lens, it has been tested for 
filtering out dangerous rays, 
graded for shade, inspected for 
correct thickness and diameter, 
optical quality, and visible flaws 
and scratches. The lens meets 
Federal Specifications backed 
by the WILLSON reputation for 

quality and integrity. 
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WANNA & WESTERN at Chicago, has 
| been promoted to assistant freight 
trafic manager at New York, succeed- 
ing George Herbert, who retired on 
February 28 in accordance with the 
company’s pension plan. C. R. Harts- 
horn, assistant general freight agent, 
has been promoted to assistant west- 
ern traffic manager, with headquarters 
as before at Chicago. D. L. Norton, 
general agent at Boston, has been 
promoted to general freight agent at 
Chicago. L. M. Blum, traffic repre- 
sentative at Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed division freight agent at Scran- 
ton, Pa., succeeding E. C. Ennis, who 
suceeds Mr. Norton as general agent 
| at Boston. 

| Mr. Nolan entered railroad service 
| with the Baltimore & Ohio in its freight 
| trafic department at Cincinnati, Ohio. 
}and joined the Lackawanna in 1915 
|as chief clerk of the Lackawanna Fas: 
| Freight Line at Cincinnati. After serv- 
'ice in the United States Army during 
| World War I, Mr. Nolan returned to 
|the Lackawanna as chief clerk to the 
| commercial agent at Cincinnati. He be- 
|came freight representative in Feb- 
|ruary 1921, and eight years later was 
| promoted to commercial agent at In- 
|dianapolis, Ind. In August 1938 he 
|returned to Cincinnati as_ general 
| agent and in June 1942 transferred to 





Boston, Mass. He was appointed as- 
| sistant general freight agent at Chi- 
| cago in March 1949. 

Mr. Herbert was born near Birming- 
|ham, England, and joined the Lacka- 
|wanna on September 1, 1907, as a 
| stenographer. He advanced to secre- 
tary, chief clerk to the freight traffic 
manager and traveling freight agent 
at New Haven, Conn., successively. 
|Furloughed during World War I, Mr 
| Herbert joined the staff of the French 
| High Commission, in charge of assem- 
bling and dispatching supplies pur- 
| chased in this country by the French 
| government. Mr. Herbert returned to 
| the Lackawanna on February 15, 1921] 
and advanced to assistant to vice- 
president of traffic. In July 1934 he 
was promoted to assistant freight traf- 
fic manager, the position he held until 
his retirement. 


MECHANICAL 


H. S. McTeer, locomotive foreman 
of the CanapriAN NATIONAL at Limoi- 
lou, Que., has been appointed super- 
intendent of motive power and car 
equipment of the Quebec district at 
Quebec, Que., succeeding Frank Bitt- 
ner, who has retired. Mr. Bittner was 
born at Pittsburgh, Pa., and entered 
railroad service in 1904 as machinist 
apprentice. From October 1908 to June 
1917 he served as machinist at various 
points with the Quebec, Montreal & 
Southern (now C.N.), later serving as 
erecting shop foreman, fitter, locomo- 
tive fireman and machine shop fore- 
man, with the same road. He was ap- 
pointed assistant foreman in October 
1929; night locomotive foreman at Jon- 
quiere, Que., in 1930; locomotive and 





car foreman at Taschereau, Que., in 
April 1937; locomotive fereman at 
Limoilou in 1941 and superintendent 
motive power and car equipment of the 
Quebec district in August 1943, all 
with the C.N. 


C. E. Bloom, master mechanic of 
the Cuicaco, Burtincron & Quincy’s 
McCook division at McCook, Neb., has 
been transferred in that capacity to 
the Lincoln-Omaha-Wymore divisions, 
with headquarters at Lincoln, Neb.. 
succeeding O. M. Hoenshell, who is 
retiring after 52 years of service. 
Transferred to succeed Mr. Bloom is 
B. F. Meligan, master mechanic of 
the Casper-Sheridan divisions, at Cas- 
per, Wyo., who is in turn succeeded 
by H. F. Roesch, assistant master me- 
chanic of that division, at Sheridan. 
Wyo. J. L. Shafer, general foreman 
at Greybull, Wyo., replaces Mr. 
Roesch. 


PURCHASES & STORES 
Harold L. Griep, who has been 


promoted to assistant purchasing 
agent of the MINNEAPOLIS, St. Pau & 
Sauct Ste. Marie, as announced in 
the February 12 Railway Age, has 
spent his entire railroad career with 
the Soo Line’s purchasing department. 
having started with that road in April 
1924. In 1942 he was advanced to as- 
sistant to purchasing agent, from 
which post he was recently promoted. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


Olive W. Dennis, research engi- 
neer of the BattrmoreE & Onto at 
Baltimore, Md., retired on February 28. 
Miss Dennis was born at Thurlow, Pa.., 
and was graduated from Goucher Col- 
lege (A.B. 1908) and Columbia Uni- 
versity (M.A. 1909). She taught mathe- 
matics at McKinley Manual Training 
School, Washington, D. C., for 10 
years, studying during summer vaca- 
tions at Harvard and the University of 
Wisconsin. During 1919-1920 Miss 
Dennis earned a civil engineering de- 
gree from Cornell University—the sec- 
ond woman to graduate in engineering 
in Cornell’s history. She entered rail- 
road service in 1920 as a draftsman in 
the bridge engineering department of 
the B.&O. and one year later was ap- 
pointed engineer of service, reporting 
directly to the president. In 1946 she 
became research engineer. She was the 
first woman member of the American 
Railway Engineering Association and 
has been for many years a member of 
its Committee on Economies of Rail- 
way Location and Operation. During 
World War II Miss Dennis was an en- 
gineering consultant for the Division 
of Railroad Transportation of the Of- 
fice of Defense Transportation. She 
prepared, in conjunction with Miss 
Dorothy Sells, a study entitled “Sur- 
vey of Jobs Suitable for Women on 
Railroads.” Miss Dennis is also the 
editor of “Railroad ’Rithmetic.” two 
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volumes of supplementary arithmetic 
problems for use in schools. She holds 
a patent for a window ventilator for 
railroad cars, and another for design 
of the B.&O.’s “Blue China” dinner- 
ware. As research engineer, Miss Den- 
nis’ job has been to study and rec- 
ommend improvements in passenger 
service and equipment, and to make 
studies concerning efficiency and eco- 
nomy in railway operations. She is 
responsible for the interior design and 
furnishings of many B.&O. passenger 
cars, 


J. C. Hill, general superintendent 
maintenance’ of way of the GREEN 
Bay & WesTeRN and the KEWAUNEE, 
GREEN Bay & WestTERN, with head- 
quarters at Green Bay, Wis., has been 
appointed engineer maintenance of 
way. 


C. S. Colvin, division engineer ter- 
minals of the INTERNATIONAL-GREAT 
NORTHERN, has been appointed acting 
assistant engineer structures of the 
Missour: Paciric Lines, with head- 
quarters as before at Houston, Tex. 
He succeeds R. E. Caudle, who has 
been granted a furlough on account of 
ill health. 


SPECIAL 


\s reported in the Railway Age of 
February 19, David R. George has 
been appointed publicity director of 
the Lone Istanp at Jamaica, N. Y. 
Mr. George was born on March 15, 
1913, at Geneva, Ill., where he at- 
tended public schools and Community 
high school. After attending the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Mr. George 
served for 10 years on the editorial 
staff of the Brooklyn, N. Y., Eagle 


as reporter, rewrite man, special writ- 





David R. George 


er, Long Island editor, radio commen- 
tator and editor of the Eagle Maga- 
zine. He joined the Long Island on 
October 1, 1942, as publicity repre- 
sentative at Jamaica and in July, 1943, 
founded the “Long Island Railroader,.” 
employee magazine, of which he will 
continue as editor. Mr. George has 
contributed articles and short stories 
to national magazines and is the au- 
thor of one published novel. 
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FOR EVERY INDUSTRY, Towmotor Mass 
Handling provides swift movement of ma- 
terials . . . the greatest single step to in- 
creased productive output and lowered 
costs. Record-breaking speed in unloading 
carloads of materials, and fast in-plant In Metal Products 
movement of heavy loads are common- 
place when Towmotor Mass Handling 
makes ‘‘fast freight’’ of-every shipment in 


FREIGHT 


MH* for METAL PRODUCTS 


manufacturing, the 
speed of Towmotor Mass Handling reduces 
man-hour costs as much as 60%. Damage 
is reduced, inventories ore simplified and 
employee injuries decreased when Tow- 
motor does the heavy work. 


thousands of America’s leading plants. 




















Twelve Towmotor models, with capacities TTT 
from 1,500 to 15,000-lbs. simplify and MH* for H | 
speed-up every type of handling job. Learn WAREHOUSES | Li 

the right answer to cost-cutting efficiency In Nifting end 

in your plant. Send the coupon today for nec at dr 

new folders describing the complete Tow- a oom 
motor line and special engineering fea- Seiltis Goat 908. 

tures. TOWMOTOR CORPORATION, poo ese 

Cleveland 10, Ohio. Representatives in all creasing floor area. r=) 


principal cities in U. $. and Canada. 


*MH is MASS HANDLING 


systematic movement of 
the most units in the 
shortest time at lowest cost. 





TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 





FORK LIFT TRUCKS 
and TRACTORS 


RECEIVING * PROCESSING * STORAGE ® DISTRIBUTION 





0) 


MH* for FOODS and DRUGS 


Tremendous man-hour savings are possible 
when Towmotor Mass Handling moves 
3,000-Ib. loads from receiving to storage 
or processing in less than one minute! 


p---- 


TOWMOTOR CORPORATION, DIV. 21 
1226 East 152nd Street, Cleveland 10, Ohio 


Please send me the new Towmotor folders, 
describing the complete Towmotor line 
and special engineering features. 
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Edwards Streamlined Trap Doors and Retractibie Steps will | 





step up your operating efficiency. Full balancing action is | 





combined with 6-way adjustment. Original installation is | 
\ precise, easy and economical. Choice of leading lines | 
i everywhere. For specifications and complete data, write: | 


Makers of THE O.M.EDWARDS CO. INC., SYRACUSE 4,N.Y. 
New York Office —50 Church St.. N.Y.C. 





Y In Canada: O. M. EDWARDS CO. “Usares” 
EDWARDS SASH tie se LimirED 
Offices and Plant 
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DIFFERENTIAL STEEL CAR CO. 
FINDLAY, OHIO 








HYMAN-MICHAELS COMPANY 


Relaying Rails kkk Dismantling 


Used railroad equipment—cars—locomotives 
Freight Car Replacement Parts 
Complete stocks of guaranteed used freight car parts 
carried on hand by us at all times. Located conveniently 
for shipment to any part of the country. Write—Phone— 
i Car or Track Dismantling, or Car Parts. 


| Main Office 
| : 122 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 





CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





SPECIALIZED 


RAILROAD 
FINISHES 


HARDCOTE TRANSPORTATION FINISHES 
For Passenger Cars and Signal Equipment 
CHEMICAL RESISTANT COATINGS 

Alkali Resistant For Tank Cars & Covered Hopper Cars 


BUTLER FRONT END PAINT 
Beats the Heat! Won’t Crack, Blister or Peel. 
Send for literature and color card. 


McDOUGALL-BUTLER CO., INC. 


Generai Offices, Buffalo 19, New York 





LOOKING FOR A JOB? 


Use the “POSITION WANTED” column of 


the Classified Department to your advantage. 


Write To: 


GET TOGETHER DEPT., RAILWAY AGE 
30 Church St. * New York 7, N. Y. 








New Fourth Edition 


THE TRAFFIC DICTIONARY 


By GEORGE T. STUFFLEBEAM 
Manager, Transportation 
Research, Remington-Rand 
Enlarged and brought up to 
date this handbook contains 
4,000 terms, phrases, code 
marks and_ abbreviations 
used in all branches of 
transportation. Terms used 
in warehousing, shipping 
documents, claim procedure 
and practice before the 
[.C.C. are included. Not 
only traffic managers but 
anyone concerned with 
shipping or traffic depart- 
ment work needs a copy of 

this standard reference. 
320 pages, 414%4 x 6, $3.75 


SENT ON TEN DAYS’ APPROVAL 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation 
30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y 
Please send me a copy of the new edition of Stufflebeam’s 
TRAFFIC DICTIONARY, on Ten Days’ Approval. If satis- 
factory | will remit the list price of $3.75; otherwise I will 
return the book. 
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STANDARD GAUGE FREIGHT CARS 


Box, Single Sheathed, 40 & 50-Ton 

Flats, 50 and 70-Ton 

Gondolas, Composite, 50 & 70-Ton 

Gondolas, Composite, 50-Ton, Low Side, Drop End 
Hoppers, Covered, All-Steel, 50 & 70-Ton 





Hoppers, Twin, Ali-Steel, 50-Ton, Cross Dump 








REPAIR PARTS 
For 

All Types of 

Freight Cars 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT—FOR SALE 


Hoppers, Triple, All-Steel, 70-Ton, Cross Dump 
Ore Hopper, All-Steel, 50-Ton, Center Dump 
Stock, 40-Ton, Single Deck 


Tank, 10,000-Gallon, 
Tank, 8,000-Gallon, 


STANDARD GAUGE DUMP CARS 


End Dump, 10-Yd., 30-Ton, Lift Door 
End Dump, 20-Yd., 50-Ton, Drop Door 
Side Dump, 16-Yd., 40-Ton, Lift Door 


Class Ill 
Class I! 


Side Dump, 20-Yd., 40-Ton, Lift Door 


Side Dump, 30-Yd., 50-Ton, Lift Door 


STANDARD GAUGE LOCOMOTIVES 


One 50-Ton, H. K. Porter, Type 0-4-0, oil-fired, Steam, Built 1942 


Gasoline—10-Ton to 25-Ton 
Diesei-Mechanical—8-Ton to 30-Ton 


Gasoline-Electric—35-Ton 
Propane-Electric—70-Ton 


PASSENGER EQUIPMENT 


All types of Passenger & Baggage Equipment, including Self-Propelled! 


4 ALL-STEEL DINING CARS, AIR-CONDITIONED 


Send us your inquiries 
We Buy Freight Cars for Dismantling 
Send us your offerings 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, 
NEW YORK OFFICE 

50-c Church St., New York 7, N Y 
Phone: BEekman 3-8230 


GENERAL OFFICE 


13486 S. Brainard Ave., Chicago 33, Illinois 


Phone: BAyport 1-3456 


“ANYTHING contamning IRON or STEEL” 


INC. 


STORAGE TANKS 
6,000 Gallon 
8,000 Gallon 
10,000 Gallon 











Educational Services 
for 
RAILROAD MEN 


Our New Service 
on 
Diesel Locomotive 
Operation 
is highly recommended 
for 
Engineers and Firemen 


The Railway 
Educational Bureau 


Omaha 2, Nebraska 





LOOKING FOR A JOB? 
Use the “POSITION WANTED” column of 


the Classified Department to your advantage. 
Write To: 
GET TOGETHER DEPT., RAILWAY AGE 


30 Church St. * 


New York 7, N. Y. 











SHORT LINE RAILROAD 
WANTED 


Interested in purchase or 
lease — industrial trackage; 
short line (serving several 
towns); remainder of an in- 
terurban system. 

Address Box 576, RAIL- 
WAY AGE, 30 Church St., 
New York 7, N. Y. 





CIVIL ENGINEER, registered, 
13 years’ experience in topogra- 
phy. traverse, triangulation, prop- 
erty surveys, construction layout, 
photogrammetry. Prefer smal! town 
location, or within commuting dis- 
tance. Address Box 582, RAIL- 
WAY AGE. ve Church St., New 
York 7. N. 














BUY BONDS 








WANTED 


GOOD USED DIESEL 
ELECTRICAL OR 
MECHANICAL 
STANDARD GAUGE 


LOCOMOTIVES 


45-Ton, 65-Ton, 70-Ton, 
80-Ton, 100-Ton 


Address Box 581 
RAILWAY AGE 
30 Church St., 
New York 7, N .Y. 
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Thousands of kinds, shapes and sizes of steel are ready for quick shi fom 
Ryerson to any shop along your line. Call Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Plants: 
He a Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buflalo, Boston, 
elphia, Jersey City, Pittsburgh, Los Angeles, San Franeisco. 
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cuts expense of maintenance and repair 


increases safety and flexibility of train movements 
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CONTROL MACHINE IN. PASSENGER DEPOT 












A typical example at Henderson, Ky. 
on the L & N. An old mechanical inter- 5 
locker and frame tower were retired. 
The small control machine in the depot | 


now controls the shaded areas. 


For studies and estimates call your G-R-S district office. 
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